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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
By Dr. JOHN S. BRUBACHER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Turre has been obvious and pronounced 
dissatisfaction with a social order which has 
hatched the most destructive war and the 
severest economie depression that history 
has ever recorded. It is small wonder under 
such cireumstanees that the social atmos- 
phere is surcharged with the virus of recon- 
The contagion has particularly 
spread to the schools. The learned doctors 

' learning are disputing among themselves, 
‘Dare the School Build a New Social Or- 
der?’’ There are two phases of this question 
which have usually been discussed: (1) the 
function of the school in a period of rapid 
social transition and (2) the kind of new 
social order which is to be brought into ex- 
Another phase has almost been 
overlooked: (8) the publie school as an in- 
stance of the new social order, not in futuro 
but already in esse. This paper proposes 
an exploration of this neglected angle. 

Of course such an exposition depends 
upon fairly general agreement as to the 
second phase of the problem, the desired 
trends of the social order. To say that they 
are in the direction of much greater social 
cooperation should not require much proof 
to gain fairly wide-spread assent. The de- 
iails, to be sure, must be left indefinite. 
They range all the way from the extreme 
of Russian communism to the extremity of 
German and Italian totalitarianism. Even 
the demoeratie nations between these poles 


struction. 


istence. 


feel the pressure for greater emphasis on 
the social weal. France and England have 
had socialistic ministries, and the United 
States has had a ‘‘new deal,’’ whose erities 
have variously styled it all the way from 
communistie to fascistic. No one of these 
need be our particular pattern. It is enough 
if they induce agreement that a reaction has 
set in against the tide of individualism— 
economic, political and otherwise—and that 
the current of affairs is definitely running 
toward greater socialization. 

When the case is stated so generally and 
mildly, it seems there should be no difficulty 
in forming a policy as to the first phase of 
our problem, the réle of the school during 
accelerated social transition. As a matter 
of fact, however, there has been no end of 
fear and anxiety aroused by the affirmative 
proposal that the school participate in pro- 
moting a more cooperative social order. 
Much of this is due to the fact that so large 
a part of our discussion is about the future 
and unfamiliar. Many are afraid that a 
‘‘new’’ social order will be as uncomfort- 
able as a new shoe. Others, willing to add 
a patch to the breeches of the social order, 
are disinclined to submit to the discomforts 
and uncertainties of a new-styled habit. 

Perhaps if the controversy would deal 
with the old and customary, much of the 
present apprehension and misunderstand- 
ing could be relieved. Therefore, instead of 
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talking about the school’s building a new 
social order, utilizing its curriculum and 
teaching methods along more cooperative 
lines, why not call attention to the fact that 
the history of the public school in the past 
century and a half is itself an actual record 


of such development? In that period the 


school has passed from a private individual 


affair to a public, social one. In the course 
of its progress it has passed through most 
of the difficulties that are raised to-day in 
connection with the proposed reconstrue- 
tion of our social fabric. If people can see 
how the public, cooperative principle has 
become the accepted and honored tradition 
in the matter of education, they may be 
more kindly disposed toward the school’s 
hastening other social patterns wherein the 
same principle obtains. If the school ean 
exert this leverage, it may actually do more 
to effect the new social order than it ever 
could by direct instruction. 

(1) The evolution of the socialization of 
education may best first be seen in the mat- 
ter of the locus of responsibility for provid- 
ing and maintaining schools. In colonial 
days there was rugged individualism in 
education. For the most part worth-while 
education depended on the purse of the 
parent. Such schools as were maintained 
through cooperation of the public were 
usually not free except to paupers. Since 
most parents had thin purses and too great 
pride to gain pauper privileges by admit- 
ting it, hosts of children got only a very 
As a result there 
Perhaps this 


meager formal education. 
was wide-spread illiteracy. 
did not matter so much in an agricultural 
economy. With the industrialization and 
democratization of the nineteenth century 
the lack of educational opportunity became 
a real handicap. The increase in poverty 
and crime was ascribed to this shorteom- 
ing. The pressure for wider extension of 
educational privileges at first was met in 
Phi- 


lanthropy was depended upon to discharge 


thoroughgoing laissez-faire fashion. 
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the public need. But it soon became ob. 
vious that private schools and philanthropic 
agencies were totally inadequate to afford 
the amount and kind of schooling this coun. 
try would need. Agitation arose for group 
action for free schools at publie not indi- 
vidual expense. 

The new social order for schools was hotly 
contested. The battle line drawn between 
individual and social initiative can be recol- 
lected in detail by reviewing the record. 
Among other things it was contended by the 
conservatives that free schools: 


5. Would injure private and parochial schools, in 
which much money had been put and ‘‘ vested 
rights’’ established. .. . 

That those having no children to be educated 
should not be taxed for schools. 

That taking a man’s property to educate his 
neighbor’s child is no more defensible than 
taking a man’s plow to plow his neighbor’s 
field. 

That the State may be justified in taxing to 
defend the liberties of a people, but not to 
support their benevolences. 

That the industrious would be taxed to educat 
the indolent. 

That taxes would be so increased that no Stat 
could long meet such a lavish drain on its 


resources. ! 
For the under-privileged it was argued: 


1. That education tends to prevent pauperism and 
crime. 

That education tends to reduce poverty and 
distress. 

That education increases production, and elimi 
nates wrong ideas as to the distribution of 
wealth. 

That a common state school, equally open to 
all, would prevent that class differentiation 
so dangerous in a Republic. .. . 

That the pauper-school idea is against the best 
interests of society, inimical to public wel 
fare, and a constant offense to the poor, 
many of whom will not send their children 
because of the stigma attached to sv! 
schools... . 

That the social, moral, political, and industrial 
benefits to be derived from the general edu 


. A bs ae 
1K. P. Cubberley, ‘‘Publie Education in ti 


United States.’’ Houghton-Mifflin Company, Bos 
ton, p. 166, 1934. 
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cation of all compensate many times over for 
its COST. . « « 

That the taking over of education by the State 
is not based on considerations of economy, 
hut is the exercise of the State’s inherent 
right of self-preservation.2 


There ean be no doubt as to the crux of 
the controversy. Shall each compete for the 
eood life as best he ean or shall all advance 
cooperatively? Every one knows the out- 
come for education. Far from being an 
issue to-day the decision in favor of public 
cooperative action has become a funda- 
nental tradition. 

Almost an identical train of events led up 
to the present nearly unanimous practice 

providing free text-books and supplies. 
While few of the present generation can 
remember the struggle to make schools free 
nearly every one can recollect the time when 
texts and supphes were purchased by each 
individual pupil at the opening of the school 
year. The confusion and delay which arose 
because some children’s parents could not 
afford immediate purchase or could only 
secure unrevised or badly worn editions is 
easily remembered. It was only modest 
improvement over the much earlier time 
when each child came to school with a dif- 

Such conditions, remote or 
recent, are the natural consequences of 
trusting individual initiative and resource- 
Under a régime of free texts and 
supplies there is the danger that children 
will be careless, even wasteful, of public 
property, and that in spite of instruction 
However, balancing the 
‘its and burdens the American public 
seems to feel that the advantage definitely 
ies with publie enterprise in this field. 

And the end is not yet. Many schools 
lave come to provide free dental and medi- 
cal service. Free meals for undernourished 
‘hildren have become common during the 
(lepression. Transportation to and from 
school has grown to be all but universal in 


ferent book. 


fulness, 


the contrary. 


bid., pp. 165-6, 
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rural areas. The trend toward extension of 
services made possible by cooperative effort 
seems unmistakable. Some have claimed 
these services should only be extended 
where need has been shown and individual 
effort has been made to satisfy the need. In 
fact, this is the principle on which we act 
for the most part at present. The danger 
has been in the past that social stigma has 
attached to those who avail themselves of a 
public service as over against those able to 
pay for it privately. When this has hap- 
pened, as for instance in the case of the 
unsavory ‘‘pauper schools’’ of our early 
history, it has been necessary to throw the 
service wide open to rich and poor alike. 
A problem of recent and contemporary 
history, which involves the same principles, 
concerns the disposition of our adolescent 
population. Industry has been unable to 
employ them in any considerable numbers 
at the end of the compulsory attendance age 
limit. What is to be done with them until 
conditions improve or they become old 
enough to get jobs? Even before the pres- 
ent emergency professional educators were 
advocating universal secondary education 
as the answer to this problem. But it has 
developed now that even high-school gradu- 
ates have difficulty in finding employment. 
Shall compulsory schooling be extended 
still further? President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, has recently urged 
universal education up through the junior 
eollege. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration are 
yet other answers. It would be irrelevant 
to focus attention on the relative merits of 
these different proposals. The point at issue 
is whether youth is to be left, laissez-faire 
fashion, to grapple with the problem of 
unemployment by itself or whether it is to 
receive the collective aid of the larger social 
unit. The former alternative has been tried 
and found wanting. At first youth tried 


gallantly to find employment as it had al- 
The 


ways done prior to the depression. 
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depression, however, was not two years old 
before it evident that the forces 
operating for unemployment were of such 


became 


gigantic and impersonal proportions that 
they quite overwhelmed opposing individ- 


ual efforts. Defeated, many adolescents 
took to the road. Many became numbered 
among the threateningly idle. Practically 


all suffered loss of morale. The history of 
the nineteenth century, when the public 
failed to provide free common school edu- 
cation in the face of the problems of indus- 
trialization, has practically repeated itself 
at a somewhat older age level. As a coop- 
erative public effort was required to remedy 
those early conditions, so it has been de- 
manded again in the present. Already some 
are saying that the measures adopted as 
expedients during the depression will have 
to become permanent public policy. 

(2) Possibly tutors, church and select 
schools, private ownership of texts and sup- 
plies, individual shouldering of the risks of 
health and unemployment by minors, or 
their parents, might have gone on indefi- 
nitely if the distribution of wealth in this 
country had been even enough to permit 
each family to meet these obligations. How- 
ever, with the wealth of natural resources 
unevenly located in the national domain 
and the talents of individuals even more 
widely varied, disparity rather than uni- 
formity has been the rule in family income. 
And this disparity, comparatively small 
during the dominance of agricultural econ- 
omy, has become greater during industrial- 
ization. Naturally the ideal of equality of 
educational opportunity would have been in 
great danger except for some form of social 
action. 

The way in which the schools, erected and 
maintained in an economy of private prop- 
erty, have placed social curbs on wealth may 
well be a second illustration of the oneom- 
ing social cooperativeness. One of the very 
earliest attempts to equalize or adjust the 
economic basis of educational opportunity 
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arose when an attempt was made to tax the 
childless and bachelors to educate the chil- 
dren of the married and to tax the indus. 
trious for the education of the children of 
the indolent.’ Taxpayers accustomed to 
rugged individualism were indignant. A]. 
though there was vigorous objection at first, 
it has since become a practice almost uni- 
versally accepted. The same problem arose 
when larger political units took an interest 
in the financing of education. The wealthier 
local areas complained that they would con- 
tribute more to the central exchequer than 
they would receive, while the poorer ones 
would receive more than they would give. 
But this complaint was overruled and the 
state to-day operates on the principle of 
‘‘gvive according to ability and _ receive 
according to need.’’ 

What is the justification of such a prin- 
ciple? When the issue of free schools was 
first before the country, the new taxes were 
justified to the well-to-do groups on the 
basis of the benefit they might expect. They 
were led to anticipate that crimes against 
property would decrease, that taxes to sup- 
port paupers would be diminished and that 
production would be greatly increased.* 
To-day these taxes are frequently explained 
differently. The wealth of the propertied 
groups may be held to have in part a social 
origin. Granted that the owning groups do 
bear risks and do contribute managerial 
ability, yet without public patronage their 
properties would be nearly valueless. When 
taxes are levied, then, the public may be 
seen, not as appropriating that which be- 
longs exclusively to the owner, but merely 
as taking back that which it has helped to 
create. Thus individual wealth becomes 
vested with a social interest. And so it is 
that each generation of school children need 
not be handicapped by the distribution ot 
economie goods achieved by their parents. 

(3) While public support has been won, 

3 Note arguments Nos. 9, 10 and 12, page 762. 

4 Note arguments Nos. 1, 2 and 3, page 762. 
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there still remains a further closely allied 
anxiety. Our traditional economic system 
has been motivated by self-interest and pri- 
vate profits. Our forbears were concerned 
that publie cooperation to provide for 


schools might undermine this motivation 
and encourage indigence and thriftlessness 
initsstead. Socialized motivation might be 
a lofty ideal, but it was not trusted for 
efficiency. As a matter of history, what- 
ever the external form of school support, 
internally all the individualistic competi- 
tive virtues were intensively inculeated. 
But even there a more socialized motivation 
has been quite successful in recent school 
development. In the old school practically 
all the work was the same for all the chil- 
dren. Competition was one of the few ways 
io motivate it. In the newer school differ- 
ent children are encouraged to follow their 
individualized bents. With differentiation 
of labor cooperation rather than competi- 
tion becomes the rule. Under such a régime 
it ceases to be so serious a school crime for 
a pupil to help a fellow with his work. 
Children become complementary to each 
other rather than competitive. It is diffi- 
cult to tell how far, if at all, this new school 
practice can be generalized in life. Yet it 
has illuminated a possibility. 

(4) The exceedingly slow evolution in 
motivation is very annoying to some. In 
spite of the progress made in the past hun- 
dred years or so the gains for socialization 
have for these not been half rapid or exten- 
sive enough. The theory they formed to 
account for this is that the groups in- 
trenched behind the propertied ramparts of 
individualism never surrender their privi- 
leges of their own initiative. Hence in the 
iuture the only battering ram that will 
make a breach in this bulwark through 
Which access may be had to equalization of 
educational opportunities is the class strug- 
gle. There the ‘‘have nots’? will be arrayed 
against the ‘‘haves.’? A struggle must en- 
‘ue in which foree will probably have to be 
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the final arbiter. Again, the development 
of the public school system seems to indicate 
that socialized results can be achieved with 
less social dislocation than predicted. In 
the nineteenth century struggle to create 
publie schools there were opposing camps. 
But what has been the upshot? The 
wealthy have not been completely dispos- 
sessed; private schools still persist. But, 
on the other hand, the less well-to-do have 
gained a public school system more exten- 
sive than anywhere else in the world. Com- 
pared with a hundred years ago, the conces- 
sions which the holding groups have made 
here in permitting themselves to be taxed 
for so costly an enterprise is nothing short 
of prodigious! And these concessions have 
been made, not at the point of the bayonet 
but through the casting of ballots! 

(5) Yet the problem has persistently gone 
deeper than merely redistributing economic 
advantages. There has always been the 
question of the measure to which there shall 
be redistribution. Should there be an equal 
and identical portion for each? Most 
people have recognized the futility of this 
type of economics. In our early national 
period equality, as meaning identity, was 
often championed in political and educa- 
tional theory. In spite of this fumbling 
talk few charged with responsibility in 
practical affairs have believed that equality 
of educational opportunity means or can 
mean identical opportunities for each child. 
Equity, not equality, of opportunity now 
dominates our thought. Nevertheless, the 
schools have made a contribution 
toward the construction of a scale. The 
schools have insisted for decades now that 
there is a minimum educational offering to 
which every child is entitled. Different 
states have differed widely as to the par- 
ticulars of this minimum, but the principle 
seems generally conceded. Usually the 
minimum has come to be stated in terms of 
the length of the school year, the content of 
the curriculum, the qualifications of the 


real 
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teacher, and the like. Communities and 
individuals may exceed this, but the mini- 
mum has become mandatory. So far this 
approach to standards with emphasis on the 
social group has been illustrated on the 
comparatively narrow front of education. 
Could it, a fortiort, be extended to such an 
item as the standard of living? Naturally 
the units would be different, such as hous- 
ing, hours of work, minimum wages, old age 
and unemployment insurance. The argu- 
ment is, of course, by analogy. The success 
achieved by education might not be realized 
in other fields. Certainly more competent 
authorities would have to tell whether the 
The 


similarity of conditions, however, is suffi- 


time is ripe for such an application. 


ciently striking to challenge — serious 
thought. 

(6) Some have been willing to admit that 
have grown up, but have 
the held that govern- 


mental or social planning to neutralize them 


inequalities 
throughout years 
would involve more difficulties than to let 
individuals get along as best they could. A 
perennial instance of this conflict between 
individual and social effort has centered on 
The 
traditional and conventional view has been 


fixing the level of teachers’ salaries. 


to determine this through the law of supply 
and demand. Here each teacher has been 
individual 
superintendent or board of education for 
the The 


claim has been that any other way results in 


expected to bargain with an 


wage at which he would work. 
fixing prices and that fixed prices are arti- 
ficial. It has always been assumed under 
this view that governmental, social action 
could never be so intelligent as that of indi- 
viduals and that therefore the less interfer- 
ence of the government in natural processes 
the better. And what has been the result? 
Inferior teachers for the most part. A kind 
Most of 


the unemployed teachers have been the in- 


of Gresham’s law has prevailed. 


experienced and the unemployable, and it 
has been they who have offered to teach for 
less salary than is necessary to grow into 
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professional maturity. And who has suf.- 
fered? Of course teachers and employing 
officers but more especially and directly 
children and the body politic. Many states 
and localities have come to the realization 
of this evil and have enacted legislation 
setting up salary schedules based, not on 
supply and demand, but on training and 
experience. To date collective action in this 
area 1s recognized as having produced supe- 
rior results to those of individual bareain- 
ing. 

(7) Perhaps this may seem but a phase in 
the gradual intrenchment of a ‘‘bureaue- 
racy.’’ The shortcomings of bureaucracies 
are notorious. On the other hand, wherever 
the benefits of socialized action have been 
sought there has necessarily evolved a body 
of public servants to plan and secure them. 
From the very beginning of public schools 
there have had to be publie school teachers. 
Not only that, but for a hundred years now 
the public has had to provide for the 
preparation of the great majority of them. 
Though not often recognized as such, they 
are a variety of civil servant or officer. The 
public school teachers of the United States, 
numbering in the hundreds of thousands 
and constituting perhaps the single largest 
bureaucratic group in the country, have 
slowly evolved into a fair model of what a 
bureaucracy might be. They have been 
specially trained, on the whole selected on 
merit, have achieved a real modicum otf 
tenure, are as efficient as their training will 
permit, and are rapidly gaining pension 
privileges. The very fact that this great 


i _— A cee ae 
group of civil servants is not ordinarily 


recognized as bureaucratic is earnest of th 
fact that they do not reveal the usual weak- 
ness of bureaucracy. That they have con- 
stituted a force for political manipulation 
has only been true here and there. Again if 
socialization of vital services is a contempo- 
rary trend, its bureaucratic phase in public 
education should not bar the way to 1ts 
further progress. 

(8) Bureaucracy suggests ‘¢ pegimenta- 
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‘ion.’ In popular discussion regimentation 
seems to imply not only a cooperative enter- 
prise but also uniformity in the social en- 

This uniformity is alleged to be in 
position to our long tradition of local 


Pl 
control and freedom for the individual. 


Yet the history of our publie school system 
‘yrds many instanees of regimentation 

hardly any one thinks of subjecting 

The compulsory attendance 
aw rapidly approaching a centennial is 
So, too, are building regula- 
fire hazards. The laws and 


eriticism. 


a Case. 
tions against 
revulations determining the certification of 

ers are directed toward uniformity of 
practice, so that children everywhere may 
be assured of teachers of minimum qualifi- 
Other instances might be cited. 

ols have not always been so regi- 
ted. Time was when all children were 

compelled to attend school, when a 
make-shift fire trap would do for a school 
building, and when Ichabod Cranes ‘‘kept’’ 

ither than taught school. No one wishes 
‘o return to such unregimented conditions. 
It is easy to think of cases where the end 
regimentation has not been so easy to 
justily. The reeent loyalty oath legislation 
is an excellent case in point. Uniformity 
this type, however, is not necessarily a 
neomitant of the growing movement 
The public can co- 
perate to provide indispensable services 
ling without levelling minds to a 
mould. Our American school de- 
pment offers at least two illustrations 
ils. When the publie first took over the 
vis In extensive fashion the suecess of 
pil0ie cooperation was endangered by re- 
us sectarianism. Many feared that the 
might give official sanetion to some 
‘icilar seet, that an established church 
exist in effeet. Had this been at- 

it would have been fatal to the 

ire sticcess of the publie school. Publie 
peration has been possible here on such 
rmous seale just beeause tolerance, 


‘avlons. 


toward social aetion. 


Pe Se} 


mmon 
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non-uniformity, in religious instruction has 
been permitted through Sunday, private 
and parochial schools. The second instance 
arose a decade ago when a statute in the 
state of Oregon sought to give the public 
schools a monopoly of instruction on the 
elementary level. The supreme court of 
the United States declared this statute un- 
constitutional. Clear as has been the trend 
toward public cooperation in the provision 
for education, it is not less clear that uni- 
formity in the public enterprise is contin- 
gent and relative. Where regimentation 
promotes mutuality it is in order. But 
where it nurtures conflict and prevents 
cooperation it must be excluded. 

At this point it may be well to pause and 
assay the trends. Have the fears of the 
individualistic group back in the 
nineteenth century and of the same group 
to-day been borne out by history? Looking 


more 


at their arguments® again it seems clear 
that their underlying anxiety concerned the 
admittedly good points of rugged individ- 
ualism, self-initiative and self-reliance. Has 
the development of the free public school 
destroyed these? Have parents 
more indigent because their children have 
been educated at public expense? Has the 
burden on the industrious become unbear- 
able? Has education proved to be a benevo- 
lence? 


become 


None of these things has come to 
pass. On the contrary, education has be- 
come a necessity and under publie auspices 
has prospered as never before. 


In practically all the cases considered the 


starting point of the trend away from a 
dependence on the individual toward some 
measure of social or public action has been 
the fact that individuals have had grossly 
uneven access to some important advantage. 
Of course in a world order characterized by 
variety and diversity this unevenness in the 
distribution of social goods is inescapable. 
But, on the other hand, where these goods 
are indispensable and where the inequity 
5 See page 762. 
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of distribution is an obstacle beyond the 
capacity of individual talent to overcome, 
something must be done. It is at this point 
that organized cooperation has become nec- 


In one sense 


essary to aid the individual. 
even the present trend is just as individual- 


istic as any preceding one. Perhaps it is 
even more so since it seeks to benefit indi- 


viduals hitherto not reached by the earlier 
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more rugged but unfortunately narrower 
individualism. Some wag has remarked 
that in rugged individualism the few have 
had all the individualism and the many all 
the ruggedness. The present trend, which 
is but a continuation of a century old one 
for the schools, but aims to extend individ. 
ualism to more individuals through their 
mutual cooperation. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS COLLEGES 
INSTITUTIONS OF DEMOCRACY? 
By EUGENE FAIR 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES ; KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


To-niauT I bring to you a friendly salute 
and present the greetings of more than two 
hundred colleges, members of the American 
If their 
entire student bodies were gathered here in 


Association of Teachers Colleges. 


Nashville you would have almost two per- 
sons for every one you now have in Nash- 
ville. In other words you would have a city 
of some 450,000 instead of some 150,000, 
and if the faculty members were all assem- 
bled in one place you would have a group 
of some 3,000 more than the population of 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 

the association is 
Every state, including the 


The membership of 
nation wide. 
District of Columbia and Hawaii, has one 
or more members with the exception of 
Delaware, South Carolina, Florida, Nevada 
and Wyoming. 

The mass of the students and faculty 
come from people of very ordinary finan- 
cial means. They believe almost religiously 
in the public school system—elementary, 
secondary, college, and with a few notable 
exceptions these institutions are supported 
by money coming from the taxpayers. 

The large majority of the some two hun- 
dred members are accredited, that is, they 

1 An address delivered on the night of October 16, 
1936, on the inauguration of the third year of the 
Teachers College of the Air. 


have met the standards set up by the asso- 
Annual reports are made each 


These 


ciation. 
year by the accredited members. 
reports are carefully examined by the ac- 
crediting committee of the association. The 
association holds an annual meeting at the 
same place and just preceding the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
The association is a department of the 
National Education Association. It pub- 
lishes a year-book. 

Elementary publie school education was 
the first to sell itself universally to the mass 
of the American people. The New England 
states were the first to see the gleam. The 
desire of the masses to have better teachers 
for their children was the soil from which 
sprung a century ago the first normal 
schools. 

The ‘‘tap root of the normal school tree”’ 
was sustained by the best democracy of that 
day. It is the same to-day for the teachers 
colleges. Say what we may about the 
faculty members of early normal schools 
lacking in scholarship—and there was some 
lacking—what other institutions had 5 
much faith in and enthusiasm for the educa- 
tion of the children from all walks of life 
and sought so vigilantly to educate teachers 
for these children ? 

May I substantially repeat that the nor 
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mal schools then, as the teachers colleges do 
now, found their sustenance among people 
of average or below average means, but 
among people who believed then and believe 
now, almost fiercely, in an equal oppor- 
tunity for their children. 

The teachers colleges of the United States 
are not only at the center of this democratic 
faith and feeling, they are a part of that 
center. The scholarship of faculty members 
is still scoffed at in certain quarters, but the 
improvement along that line has _ been 
creater during the last decade than in any 
croup of collegiate institutions. We have 
been accused of not making use of the best 
means of selecting our student bodies, and 
there is something in that accusation, but 
some of us believe the best way to do this 
is right on our college campuses, the stu- 
dent being given an opportunity, through 
veneral college work, to prove or disprove 
lis worth. This is evidenced by the remark- 
able development taking place in the gui- 
dance field in our institutions. Some accuse 
us of wishing to develop into universities, 
but [ know of no such notion in the mind of 
any teachers college president. 

And we have certain goals which we be- 
ieve we are reaching as the years go by. 
One is to not only preach real democracy, 
but to practice it on each campus. Among 
other things this means that the students 
will have much participation in the govern- 
ment of the college and that they will have 
every means open to them in finding out 
what they can best do to serve society and 


1 
I 
] 


themse Ves. 

\gain, we believe in just as sound and 
extensive scholarship for faculty members 
vei found in the best colleges and universi- 
" SW ith a rich development of this scholar- 
‘up and its applieation to our particular 
needs. As Charles H. Judd says, we wish 

productive scholarship. ’’ 

Thirdly, we believe with all our might 
‘hat there should be better teaching, if there 


+ 


‘0 be a difference, in teachers colleges than 


Is 
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in any other group of collegiate institutions. 
I am sure that all of us realize that teaching 
is the finest but the most difficult of all arts, 
and the person who teaches in a teachers 
college has a double labor of love, that of 
practicing his art among his own students 
and showing them how to teach children. 

In the fourth place we know our main 
objective is to raise up teachers for the 
people’s schools, especially elementary and 
secondary. We realize that many of us are 
so located that we will serve well as general 
colleges for many students, but that purpose 
should never become the main one of our 
existence. 

In the fifth place we believe in ourselves. 
Of course we know we can learn much from 
other kinds of collegiate institutions, but 
we would not ape them, neither would we 
bow ourselves out of existence just because 
some one in non-teachers college circles says 
there are too many of us. As I said, we can 
learn from other collegiate institutions, but 
we do not wish to be treated as inferiors or 
in a patronizing way. Numbers of teachers 
college presidents believe that this patron- 
izing attitude is based on an assumed superi- 
ority which does not exist. They believe, 
too, that the almost universal failure of 
state universities to cooperate with teachers 
colleges in the graduate field is due to the 
same assumption. Some of us wonder if the 
same assumption does not exist among those 
in control of the American Association of 
University Women. 

In the sixth place we believe that the 
teachers colleges have the best-balanced, 
most efficient and democratic social program 
on their campuses of any group of col- 
legiate institutions. As has been indicated, 
our students come mostly from people of 
very moderate financial means, and natu- 
rally they can not afford an elaborate social 
program, but they can have much fun and 
develop all the characteristics of gentle- 
women and gentlemen. 

In the seventh place we believe that no 
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rroup of collegiate institutions can equal 
the teachers colleges in the prevailingly 
large number of students who do their best 
at all times to achieve their legitimate ambi- 
tions for society and themselves. I never 
see a student body of one of our colleges 
assembled without wishing to propose the 
toast—teachers college students, the best in 
the world! 

Lastly, then, if we keep and increase the 
faith and enthusiasm of our century ago 
founders, backed by such devoted faculties 
and students ; believe in and practice democ- 
racy ; stand always for sound, extensive and 
productive scholarship ; ever try to excel in 
the difficult but fine art of teaching; know 
that our main objective is to raise up teach- 
ers for the people’s schools with a belief in 
ourselves, learning much from others but 
not aping them; make still better the best- 
balanced and most efficient social system in 
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any group of collegiate institutions—if we 
do all these things, then we will mareh for- 
ward in the high calling of democracy and 
do much for a still better life in these United 
States. 

In Hardy’s great novel, ‘‘ Jude the O} 
scure,’’ you will remember how Jude longed 
to go to college and fit himself to be a Latin 
teacher, how he wandered from his village 
some distance, climbed to the comb of the 
roof of a large barn, so that he micht see 
the glow of the lights in the city where the 
college was located. 
thing as follows—‘‘It is a city of light, a 
place where students go, scholars teach and 
from which scholars spring’’ 


He spoke words some- 


—it just suits 
me. May the thousands who come to our 
teachers colleges come in the spirit of Jude, 
and may all our colleges have light and lead 
ing and be places where scholars teach and 
from which scholars and teachers spring. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REVISION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM IN ONTARIO 

THE Department of Education of the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, has undertaken a revision of 
the eourses in high sehools and in voeational 
schools which it is expected will be put into effect 
at the opening of the schools after Christmas. 

A general course is being devised, in which a 
fair proportion of both academic and voeational 
subjects will be provided. This course will be 
allied sufficiently to the present matriculation 
course so that pupils who take it will not find 
themselves barred from the university, should 
they decide to enter it. 

It is believed that too much emphasis has been 
placed on the traditional subjects of instruction ; 
that there is a wide-spread demand for more 
practical courses, and that there is less impor- 
certificate 
It is 
intended to provide more adequately than is done 


tance attached to the matriculation 


and more to the value of a school diploma. 


at present for the ninety per cent. or more of 
pupils who do not go on to universities or 
teacher-training schools. Both teacher and pupil 


will be given an opportunity for exploration of 


the various inclinations, skills and aptitudes of 
the child that has hitherto been denied. 

To this end a committee composed of six 
members representing the department of educa- 
tion, three representing the high schools and 
collegiate institute, three the composite schools 
and two the vocational schools, has been named 
by the Minister of Edueation, and is meeting one 
day in each week. Dr. W. S. Kirkland, prin- 
cipal of the Central Technical School, has been 
appointed chairman. 

The new curriculum will include obligatory 
subjects such as English, social studies such as 


geography and history, health education and ele- 


mentary science and mathematics. The new gen 
eral course will inelude one language besides 
English. The desire of pupils in the study 0! 
Latin will be a determining factor. 
in the revised courses of study will be such sub 


Ineluded 


jects as shop work, household science, commer 
cial work, agriculture, art and music. 

The new curriculum will be submitted to = 
schools as a tentative one and not with any idea 
that it is to be a hard-and-fast ruie. In fact, 
it is understood that individual schools will have 
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tain liberties in regard to the subjects taught 
that changes may be made from year to 
as conditions warrant. The change will 
ssitate a wider training of teachers. 

\lembers of the committee include: Dean J. G. 

thouse, specialist in classies, representing the 


rio College of Education; Inspector J. P. 
Hoag, specialist in English and mathematics, 


representing the continuation schools and smaller 


hich schools; Inspeetor A. J. Husband, specialist 
n English and history, French and German, rep- 
senting the eollegiate institutes; Dr. W. J. 
rr, representing the normal schools; Dr. G. F. 
rs, representing the secondary schools, and 
Rutherford, representing the vocational 


THE HALL OF NATIONS AT THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

News Bulletin of the Institute of Interna- 
Kdueation states that the American Uni- 
(iraduate School in Washington, D. C., 
recently received a bequest to construct a 
Hall 


center of graduate studies. 


Nations building in connection with its 
In conformity with 
the intent of the donor, it is the purpose of the 
sory Committee to make the Hall of Na- 

an instrument for the development of 
The 


at one of the best ways to do this is to 


‘international relations. committee 
tate the bringing together in Washington of 
nts and professors from other universities 
rhout the world, in order that they may 
our institutions and impart to us a better 
wledge of their own institutions and aims. 
iigements have already been made for cer- 
foreign students who wish to pursue work in 
cial selences at Washington to attend the 
nierican University Graduate School. 
Chancellor Gray, of the American University, 
has invited each of the diplomatie representa- 
es in Washington to aecept the honorary 
for his state. 


Halrmanship of a committee 


ese committees are to be made up of indi- 
wis interested in developing social and edu- 


itional relat; "| : > 
nal relations. It is planned to bring from 

“wh participating state from one to five ad- 

vanced students especially interested in inter- 


ional affairs, in social sciences and in other 


1 which Washington offers exceptional 
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advantages. The funds to defray the necessary 
expenses of such fellowships are to be raised 
either through the action of the governments or 
by contributions secured through the cooperation 
of the committee appointed for each state. Sim- 
ilarly, funds are to be appropriated to invite 
distinguished professors from foreign universi- 
ties to the School. The 
establishment of exchange scholarships to enable 


lecture in Graduate 
American students to pursue their studies in 
foreign countries is being considered. 

In the central hall or library of the Hall of 
Nations building there will be aleoves devoted 
to each participating state, containing authori- 
tative works in the field of economics, politics, 
history, ete. 

The Advisory Committee for the Hall of Na- 
tions has as its chairman the Honorable Henry 
L. Stimson, and comprises a distinguished group 
of men influential in organizations relating to 
international affairs. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS 

THE seventh world conference of the World 
Federation of Edueation Associations will be 
held at Tokyo from August 2 to 7, under the 
presidency of Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the 
International Institute of 
Columbia University. 

The 


teachers organizations of the various nations. 


Teachers College, 


federation is composed of voluntary 
Its ideal is understanding and goodwill among 
the nations through the teachers. Its immediate 
objective is the personal acquaintaneeship of the 
educational leaders and of the rank and file of 
the teachers of the various nations. Its method 
is cooperation and conference. Its program is 
progressive education adapted to twentieth cen- 
conditions. Previous biennial meetings 
have held at San Franciseo, Edinburgh, 
Toronto, Geneva, Denver, Dublin and Oxford. 
The conference of 1939 may be held in New 
York City in connection with the World Fair. 
To the Tokyo conference are invited the dele- 


gates and members of the constituent associa- 


tury 
been 


tions that are particularly interested in inter- 


national goodwill. The ministers of edueation 


of those nations whose voluntary teachers’ 


ganizations are not members of the federation 


are invited to send delegates to partieipate 
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the conference and discussions. Various trips 
in Japan and to China, Korea, the Philippines 
and other oriental countries are being organized. 
The Japanese government, the Imperial Japa- 
nese Educational Association, the Japanese So- 
ciety for International Cultural Relations and 


various voluntary committees of entertainment 


in Japan are preparing generous hospitality 


which will enable visitors to see Japan under 
the best auspices. 

Dr. Monroe points out that this is an oppor- 
tunity for the American teachers to see the 
Orient with the least expense. “Especially will it 
afford an opportunity to see Japan, the most 
beautiful country in the world and one of the 
most interesting; see it under conditions that will 
lead to understanding, where understanding and 
friendship based on personal acquaintanceship 
is most desirable. Travel and personal aequaint- 
anceship with the nations and other countries is 
the most valuable form of study and of profes- 
Hosts of 


American teachers should take advantage of this 


sional preparation and advancement. 
opportunity. It will be possible to attend the 
Detroit meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and to reach Japan in time for the Tokyo 
meeting.” 

The following letter has been received from 
Hirosi Saito, Japanese ambassador to the United 


States, welcoming the federation to Japan: 


We are most grateful to the World Federation of 
Education Associations for honoring Japan by ar- 
ranging to hold your next biennial convention at 
Tokyo, August 2-7, 1937. The teachers of Japan 
and all who have been taught by them are prepar- 
ing to extend friendly greetings and a heartfelt 
welcome. 

Remember our art, our institutions, our cities and 
all our country belong to you during the first week 
of August, 1937. 
with you enough of our best to make it a worth- 
that 


treasure the memory of the visit and that we shall 


We hope you can carry home 


sure we shall always 


while trip. We are 
gain in knowledge and culture from our associations 
with you, values which can not be measured in gold. 

We hope to extend our best to as many of you 
American teachers and others as can arrange to 
accept our hospitality on that great occasion. <A 


warm welcome awaits you. 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
More than two hundred colleges and universi- 


ties throughout the United States are cooper- 
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ating directly with authorities of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in making effective the edu- 
cational program. 

The types of assistance which colleges and 
universities are extending to the corps include 
correspondence courses, lectures, use of class- 
room and laboratories, use of instructors, library 
facilities and scholarships. Robert Fechner, di- 
rector of emergency conservation work, has made 
a statement based on a survey just completed 
by the Office of Education, which acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to the War Department in the 
conduct of the educational program. Extracts 
from a report on the survey submitted to Di- 
rector Fechner follow: 


Twenty-six colleges and universities have granted 
scholarships to CCC enrollees this fall to permit 
them to attend college. These institutions are: 
University of Virginia, Baylor University, Carle- 
ton College, Earlham College, Emory and Henry 
College, Illinois Wesleyan University, Gonzaga 
University, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Randolph-Macon College, Reed College, 
Ripon College, University of Vermont, the Berry 
Schools of Georgia, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, University of Chattanooga, 
University of Chicago, University of Wyoming, 
Willamette College, Northeastern University, Bos 
ton University, Colby College, Connecticut State 
College, Massachusetts State College, University of 
New Hampshire, Norwich University and Tufts 
Medical College. 

Scholarships granted former enrollees vary in 
value all the way from $50 to $1,000 per year. 
Tufts Medical College, of Medford, Massachusetts, 
is the donor of the fund of $1,000 to a former CCC 
member, and this grant is good for annual renewal 
over a period of four years. 

Seven additional institutions awarded self-help 
positions to CCC men this fall, enabling them to 
enter college. These schools are: Arkansas State 
College, Arizona State Teachers’ College, Birming 
ham-Southern College, Purdue University, Tuske- 
gee Institute, Yankton College and University of 
Florida. 

Three colleges have indicated their willingness 
to establish CCC scholarships next fall. 1 
schools are Hampden-Sydney College, Kenyon Col- 
lege and Whitman College. 

Forty universities are now making correspon 
dence courses available to camp members at a low 
rate of charge. Most of these courses have been 
specially prepared to fit the needs of CCC men. 
Among the universities which are rendering e& 


hese 
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ceptionally useful service in this regard are the 
Universities of Nebraska and North Dakota. 
Twenty-eight colleges and universities are con- 
ing extension classes and special lectures for 
enrollees, either free or at a low rate of charge. 
Six institutions are permitting enrollees from near- 
by camps to use their classrooms and laboratory 
equipment. 

It is estimated that over fifty schools have as- 
signed National Youth Administration student in- 
structors to teach in surrounding camps. Eleven 
‘olleges are permitting enrollees to use their library 

ks, and three schools have donated books to 
ibraries of CCC camps. Eight universities are 
lending to camp advisers visual instruction equip- 
ment, such as projectors, films and slides. Two 
institutions have loaned forestry and museum ex- 


hibits to the camps. 

College authorities have been of particular ser- 
vice in helping to train camp educational advisers. 
During the past six months, fourteen universities 
have assisted corps area and district advisers in 
conducting training conferences and in preparing 

cial materials for camp use. 

Detailed studies of the development of CCC edu- 
cation, its methods and techniques, are being car- 
ried on by the graduate schools of Boston Univer- 
sity, Columbia University, Ohio State University 
and the University of Washington. 


INFORMAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
STUDENTS AND FACULTY OF 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 

Proressor WituIAM H. KENERSON, chairman 
of the Division of Engineering at Brown Uni- 
versity, reports that the Division of Engineer- 
ing is making an effort this year to develop fur- 
ther informal relationships between undergradu- 
ates and members of the faculty. 

Additional steps in this direction, already 
found valuable in past years, are being under- 
taken primarily to inerease undergraduate in- 
terest in the field of engineering and to stimu- 

voluntary work not required in regular 
courses. 

Freshman eontaet with each other and with 
members of the engineering faculty was en- 
couraged with the beginning of classes this fall 
by informal freshman-faculty meetings. At the 


Same 


time, the engineering courses and their 


relationship to engineering careers were ex- 
lo. ‘ 
pained. Laboratory equipment was demon- 


strated. Each freshman was supplied with a 
pamphlet 


containing complete biographical 
Hotes on all staff members. 


Upperclassmen began the year with a two- 
weeks’ period of practical training at the 100- 
acre outing reservation, where they lived in 
cabins with the engineering faculty. The teach- 
ing staff shared the recreational program as 
well as assisting students with their problems 
in surveying the reservation and lakeside. 

Conferences between upperclassmen and mem- 
bers of the faculty concerning the conduct of 
courses, methods of instruction, educational ob- 
jectives and the measurement of results have 
helped the department to bring about this year 
closer coordination of theoretical classroom 
work with practical laboratory work. Prob- 
lems are being developed which stress broad 
understanding of course material. An elastic 
course plan adapted to the individual abilities 
and interests of students is being used this year. 

The policy of supplementing lecture hours 
for large classes with discussion groups for as 
few as five or six students has been successful. 
Student questions arising in lecture hours are 
discussed, and individual difficulties are found 
and adjusted quickly. One large lecture class 
voted recently to attend a voluntary discussion 
period on Saturday mornings. The informality 
of these discussion groups has encouraged stu- 
dents to visit staff members in their offices for 
further help, and for suggestions for outside 
supplementary work. With faculty office hours 
including virtually all periods except those when 
classes are being given, and with the labora- 
tories open at all times in addition to labora- 
tory periods, students are encouraged to visit 
the department and work in out-of-class hours. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Two educational conferences were recently 
held at the School of Education of Northwestern 
University—a conference for high-school admin- 
istrators on November 20 and a conference on 
guidance and personnel on November 21. Panel 
diseussions and short talks on projected methods 
of improving secondary school curricula were 
emphasized. 

Among those taking part were: Dr. Orville 
G. Brim, professor of education at the Ohio 
State University; Paul Pierce, principal of the 
Wells High School in Chicago; Raymond Moore, 
principal of the Lake Forest High School; Dr. 
Francis C. Roseecrance, associate professor of 
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education at Northwestern; Dr. H. H. Ryan, 
principal of the University High School of the 
University of Wisconsin; M. L. Gaffney, prin- 
cipal of New Trier High School; Dr. C. O. 
Arndt, chairman of the foreign language depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, and L. M. 
Hrudka, superintendent of the Morton Township 
High School. 

Ways and means of improving and expanding 
ruidanece work among students were studied at 
The program con- 
which the 


the conference on Saturday. 
sisted of two general sessions, at 
speakers were Carroll R. Reed, superintendent 
of the schools of Minneapolis, and Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, director of the guidance laboratory of 
Columbia University, and a series of twenty- 
three sectional meetings. 

Among the topies discussed were methods of 
helping students in their leisure time activities 
and vocational planning, ways of cooperating 
with community agencies and methods of solving 
the educational and personality problems of stu- 
dents. Those who led the discussion groups in- 
cluded Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent 
of Winnetka schools; Leroy N. Vernon, director 
of the testing division of the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service; Roy Sorensen, of the national 
council of the Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Shirley Hamrin, 
associate professor of education at Northwestern 
University; Hedley S. Dimock, dean of George 
Williams College; Dr. Deakins, of 
Lawrence College, and Clifford EK. Erickson and 
Frank S. Endicott, of the School of Education, 


Northwestern University. 


Clarence E. 


DEDICATION OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR 
GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS AT 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 


On November 5 and 6 the State University of 
Iowa dedicated two new buildings which will be 
devoted to the fine arts—one for graphie and 
plastic arts and one for dramatie arts. These 
buildings have been erected on a thirty acre plot 
which the Iowa State Board of Education has 
designated as a Fine Arts Campus; they are 
the first buildings of a unit which will become a 
complete fine arts division. 

The graphie and plastic arts building, erected 
at a cost of $200,000, which was made possible 


through grants from the Carnegie Corporation, 
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the national government and other sourees, is the 
central unit for a group of smaller connecting 

Lo] 
studios. The building contains a lobby, foyer, 
exhibition lounge, twenty-one studios, a printing 
The 


exhibition lounge is lighted by means of a glass 


room, storage room and large lecture room. 


ceiling through which the light of several hun- 
dred bulbs diffuse, simulating daylight. Each of 
the studios has a northern skylight, and most of 
them are equipped with lockers, running water 
and the best artificial light fixtures. Two small 
studios have been erected at either end of the 
central building and are connected with it by 
cloisters. 

The dramatic arts building which was dedi- 
cated represents only one unit of the proposed 
building. It was made possible by gifts from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and others and in- 
cludes the University Theater with its audi- 
torium seating five hundred. In addition to the 
center section, there are workshops, classrooms, 
dressing rooms, ticket office and foyer. The 
latest ideas in stagecraft have been incorporated 
into the theater. 

Taking part in the dedication program for 
the graphie and plastie arts building were Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation; Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and president emeritus of the 
University of Iowa; Dr. E. A. Gilmore, presi 
dent of the University of Iowa, and Mr. George 
T. Baker, president of the Iowa State Board oi 
“dueation. Appearing on the dedication pro 
gram for the dramatic arts building were Mr. 
Gilmor Brown, supervising director of the Pasa 
dena Playhouse, President Gilmore and Mr. 
Baker. In dedicating the University Theater 
a premiere performance of Ellsworth Prouty 
Conkle’s play “Two Hundred Were Chosen,” 
which has recently opened in New York, was 


given, directed by Professor E. C. Mabie, head 
of the department of dramatic art. Mr. Conkle 
is on the dramatic art staff at the University 0! 
Iowa. 

In connection with the dedication of these two 
buildings, a two-day conference on fine arts was 


held. It was the third conference to be held at 
the university and brought speakers and dele- 
gates from all over the country. The theme was 
“A Coordinated Program for the Fine Arts, 
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ie principal speakers, other than Dr. 


Keppel, Dr. Jessup and Mr. Brown, ineluded 


Protessor John Shapley, chairman of the de- 
ment of art at the University of Chicago; 
sor Allardyee Nicoll, professor of dra- 

art and director of the University Theater 

t Yale; Professor Frederick Koch, professor of 
dramatic literature at the University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Randall Thompson, musician from 
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Concord, Massachusetts; Professor Clarence 
Ward, head of history and appreciation of art 
at Oberlin College, and outstanding creative 
artists, including Mr. Paul Manship, sculptor; 
Mr. Leon Kroll, painter, and Mr. Martin Flavin, 
playwright. The conference was under the di- 
rection of Professor R. H. Fitzgerald, director 
of the School of Fine Arts at the University of 


Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SpeAkeRS at the dinner given in New York 
ty on December 10 in honor of Dr. 
ngston Farrand, who will retire next June from 
the presideney of Cornell University, included 
Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, who preceded Dr. 


Liv- 


Farrand as president of the university, and Dr. 
id Ezra Day, who will become president 
Farrand retires in June. 


tev. RapHAEL C. McCartuy, S8.J., head 
the department of psychology at St. Louis 
versity, was installed as the fifteenth presi- 
/ Marquette University, Milwaukee, on 
He succeeds the Rev. William M. 

The Rev. James Castiello, S.J., of 
University, has been appointed acting 

of the department of psychology at 


I!aroLD Cog CoFFIN was installed as the 
president of George Williams College, 
, on December 1. 


). C. KREINHEDER, president of Val- 

» University, Indiana, who was recently 

the presideney of Coneordia Collegiate 
Bronxville, N. Y., has decided to 
Valparaiso University. 


nb T. Lewis, sinee 1927 professor of 
ting at Harvard University, has been ap- 
d director of the division of research at 
the Harvard Graduate Sehool of Business Ad- 
‘ion in charge of the research budget 
activities. Professor Lewis takes the 
Professor Maleolm P. MeNair, who 

ned on November 1. 
Morris S. Kuarascn, of the University 


‘ago, has been appointed Carl William 
ith professor of chemistry. Dr. Kha- 


rasech succeeds Professor William D. Harkins, 
who has been named Andrew McLeish distin- 
guished service professor. 

Dr. Haroutp §. Carson has been appointed 
acting professor of psychology and education at 
Eureka College, Illinois. He will take the place 
of Ernest E. Higdon, who has been given leave 
of absence. 

THE Rev. Joun D. Fouxes, 8.J., regent of 
the law school of Loyola University for the past 
thirteen years, has been made president and 
rector of the Jesuit High School at New Orleans. 


ERWIN G. SIMMONS, superintendent of schools 
at Massena, N. Y., has become superintendent of 
schools at Cortland, where he sueceeds the late 
Superintendent Leo T. Wilcox. 

Francis R. PARKER, principal of the Elmira, 
N. Y., Free Academy since 1906, will retire this 
year, when he will have served for fifty years 
in the teaching profession. 

Peter NELSON has retired as supervisor of 
public records in the Archives and History 
Division of the New York State Education De- 
partment. A native of Denmark, he entered the 
service of the state in 1901 as assistant in the 
State Library and has served in the department 
since that time. 
has been elected 


Francis T. P. PuimMpron 


treasurer of Barnard College. He sueceeds his 
father, the late George A. Plimpton, senior 
partner of Ginn and Company, publishers, who 
held the office from 1893 death on 
July 1. The term of office is three years. 


THE American Council on Education has ap- 


until his 


pointed John B. Goodwin as technical associate 
of the Financial Advisory Service. 
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Dr. H. S. Gove, now Missouri state director 
of child hygiene, has been placed in charge of 
the State Department of Health to take the place 
of Dr. E. T. MeGaugh, who has resigned after 
an investigation by Attorney-General Roy Me- 
Kittrick and the Federal Government into his 


handling of state and federal health funds. 


Ar the Texas convention of the Association of 
State Universities, Dr. Edgar Albert Burnett, 
president of the University of Nebraska, was 
elected president for 1936-37 and Dr. Herman 
Gerlach James, president of Ohio University, 
secretary. 

SUPERINTENDENT WAYNE G. BENEDICT, of the 
first supervisory district of Madison County, 
N. Y., was elected president of the New York 
State Association of District Superintendents of 
Schools at the annual meeting of the association 
at Glens Falls. 

Ar the Richmond meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
on December 4 Dr. C. A. Ives, dean of the 
Teachers College of Louisiana State University, 
was elected president. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT JOHN L. TILDS- 
LEY, of New York City, who will retire next 
June, will be the guest of honor at a luneheon 
of the Association of Social Studies Teachers on 
May 8 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. This group 
is the second to honor Dr. Tildsley, the New 
York High School Teachers Association having 
invited Dr. Tildsley to be its guest of honor at 
its annual dinner next spring. 

A DINNER in honor of Israel Appell, who is 
retiring as principal of the East Side Evening 
High School, New York City, after forty-two 
years of service in the public school system, was 
given on November 20. 

Dr. FANNIE FerN ANDREWS has returned to 
the United States after a four months’ study of 
the “danger zones” of Europe. She visited 
Paris, Munich, Prague, Warsaw, Danzig, Berlin, 
Cracow, Vienna, Budapest, Trieste, Rome, Milan, 
and returned to Geneva for the Assembly of the 
League. Her plan of investigation ineluded 


chiefly interviews with foreign offices. 


Dr. Y. G. CuEN, president of Nanking Uni- 


versity, China, is visiting the United States. 
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The News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter. 
national Education, New York City, states that 
Dr. Shinzo Koizumi, president of Keiogijuky 
University in Tokyo, who came to this country 
this fall as a delegate to the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary celebration, is visiting a number of lead- 
ing universities for the purpose of observing 
current trends in American higher education, 


THE following are making educational studies 
in the United States under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporation: Miss Gertrude Gerber, 
Somerset Hospital, Cape Town, South Africa, 
hospital social work; Dr. W. de Vos Malan, 
superintendent general of education, Cape Proy- 
ince, Cape Town, South Africa, curriculum ad. 
justment for high-school students; Dr. Wilhelm 
Munthe, director, Royal University Library, 
Oslo, library policies and practices, and Norman 
B. Tindale, ethnologist, South Australia Mu- 
seum, Adelaide, research in ethnography. 


ANDRE GERAUD, known as “Pertinax,” Frenci 
columnist and commentator, gave the Schouler 
Foundation lecture at the Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity on December 3. He spoke on “The Re- 
vival of Russian Power.” 


Dr. JosiAH H. PENNIMAN, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, delivered the address at 
the annual Founder’s Day celebration at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, on December 9. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Dr. George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on 
Edueation, speaking at the tenth annual Par- 
ents’ Day program of the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, stressed the idea that America is be- 
ginning to assume a position of world leadership 
in the realm of higher education. ‘The College 
and the People’ was the subject of Dr. Zook’s 


° ° . } ,] 
- address, which was delivered in the college chape! 


on the evening of November 6. Seven hundred 
parents, some of them coming many miles to be 
present, heard Dr. Zook assert that the burden ot 
scientific research has shifted from Europe ‘0 
the United States since the beginning of the 
World War. Following the address, parents 


1 
tie 
Lue 


were given the opportunity te confer wiih 
1 
speaker and with members of the faculty anc 


administrative staff of the college in regard 10 


educational problems.” 
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Frank G. PICKELL, superintendent of Mont- 
clair, N. J., publie schools for the last thirteen 
ars, died on November 27 at the age of fifty- 
one years. From 1928 until two years ago, when 
he resigned, Dr. Pickell was professor of educa- 
tion in the department of school administration 
at New York University. He served as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion in 1933, 1934 and 1935, being the only per- 
son to be eleeted three times to the office. 


WittiAM Henry CARPENTER, who was provost 
of Columbia University from 1912 to 1926, died 
on November 25 at the age of eighty-three years. 


Dr. A. B. CorpLEy, dean emeritus of the 
School of Agriculture at Oregon State College, 
died on November 1 at the age of seventy-two 
He joined the faculty of the State Col- 
ege as a professor of zoology and entomology 


vears. 


n 1895, beeame dean in 1907 and emeritus dean 
in 1931. 

Dr. ANNA ELIZABETH HARVEY, who was dean 
of Adelphi College from 1912 to 1935, died 
suddenly on November 23 at the age of seventy 


PHILIP WENDELL CRANNELL, formerly 

the department of religious education 

at Colorado Woman’s College and_ president 

emeritus of the Kansas City Baptist Theological 

minary, died on December 2 at the age of 
our years. 

GUSTAV OBERLAENDER, founder of Wyomis- 
sing Industries, died on November 30. He was 
Mr. Oberlaender was the 
tounder of the Oberlaender Trust, established 

1951 with an endowment of $1,000,000. 


ty-nine years old. 


Sir Epwin DELLER, principal of the Univer- 
ity of London, died on November 27 as the re- 

Ut of injuries suffered during an inspection of 

new university buildings. He was fifty-three 
s old. 

Tur eleventh International Congress of Psy- 
chology, which it was planned to hold in Madrid 
ast Summer, will be held at Paris from July 25 
‘0 SI, 1937. The honorary president will be 
Professor Pierre Janet. Professor Henri Piéron 
‘s president of the organization committee; the 


The 


eral secretary is Professor I. Meyerson. 


‘eadguarters of the congress are at the Labora- 


tory 


y ot Psychology at the Sorbonne. 
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A FURTHER gift of $6,000 for the provision of 
free moving pictures on natural history subjects, 
lectures with lantern slides in the schools, and 
other supplementary educational work for Chi- 
eago’s school children, has been received by Field 
Museum of Natural History from Mrs. James 
Nelson Raymond. Mrs. Raymond is the founder 
of a division of the museum known as the James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation 
for Publie School and Children’s Lectures, which 
she established in 1925 with an endowment of 
$500,000. 

HARVARD COLLEGE receives by the will of Miss 
Ellen Rodman Hathaway, of New Bedford, a 
bequest of $30,000, the income to be devoted to 
deserving students from New Bedford 
vicinity; and a bequest of $10,000 by the will 
of the late Benjamin Wells for the provision of 


and 


scholarships. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has announced 
that the salaries of all members of its personnel 
who were in service prior to September 1, 1933, 
will be increased by ten per cent. 
which will affect the educational, administrative 
and other departments, becomes effective on Jan- 


uary 1, 1937. It will not apply to members who 


The increase, 


have already received special financial considera- 
tion during the past three and a half years. An 
increase of five per cent. will be given to all 
members appointed since September 1, 1935, 
who receive less than $2,000 and have been em- 
ployed by the university for at least six months. 
The inerease has been made possible by the 
recent Roger Deering gift of $7,000,000. 
31FTS to the St. Paul School, at Coneord, N. 
H., amounted last year to $185,223. This 
amount ineludes the gift of $100,000 from Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, of New York City, for the 
new study building now under construction. 
Lorp NuFFIELD, chairman of Morris Motors, 
Ltd., has added £750,000 to his recent gift to 
the University of Oxford, making the total 
amount of his gift £2,000,000, as his original 
gift was insufficient for full development of the 
medical school on the lines he had intended. 
THE Board of Estimate of New York City has 
voted to acquire the building at Livingston and 
Schermerhorn Streets in Brooklyn, formerly 
oceupied by the Elks Club, as the main adminis- 
trative office for the Board of Education. The 





(1d 


fortheoming transfer from the old building at 
Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street will mark 
the first time that a major department has moved 
Manhattan. The vote in the 
Board of Estimate was nine to seven in favor of 
the transfer. The Elks Club building will be 
bought for $955,000, of which $550,000 repre- 
About 2,400 


administrative employees are involved in the 


its offices out of 


sents back taxes owed to the city. 
transfer. No moving day has been decided, but 
the shift will consolidate offices in East Sixty- 
eighth Street, Fifty-seventh Street and Fifty- 


second Street in addition to the main office. 


New York UNIversity showed an operating 
surplus for the sixth successive year, according 
to a report by William M. Kingsley, treasurer, 
covering the operation of the treasurer’s office 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. The total 
income during the year was $7,274,770, of which 
$6,204,700, or 85.29 per cent., was collected in 
student fees. Gifts received amounted to $471,- 
716. The surplus was $3,754, after the univer- 
sity had met expenses and appropriations of 
$7,271,016. 


fifteen schools, colleges and divisions under the 


The financial operations of all the 


jurisdiction of the university corporation were 
Since the the 


$5,000,000 of mortgage debt on investment and 


included. close of fiscal year 
educational properties was refinanced at an an- 
nual saving of $47,000 in interest charges. By 
this 


savings arising from the refinancing, it is ex- 


the systematic application of and other 
pected that redemption of the principal of the 
The 
largest single item of expense was for faculty 
50.52 per 
The faculty 
The payroll included 


debt will be accomplished in twenty years. 


salaries. These were $3,673,302, or 


cent. of the total expenditures. 
numbered 1,870 members. 


521 clerical workers and 405 plant workers. 


KEATING HALL, the new graduate school build- 
ing of Fordham University, completed last year 
at a cost of $1,000,000, was formally dedicated 
on December 6. The hall occupies a position of 
central importance in the new grouping of build- 
ings completed in recent years. It ineludes 
thirty-two classrooms, a theater for the presenta- 
tion of experimental plays, a cafeteria and din- 
ing room, a debating hall and faculty and eon- 
ference rooms. The building is named in honor 
of the Rev. Joseph T. Keating, S.J., treasurer of 


the university for twenty-six years. 
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LipraRyY associations and library schools jp 
America are planning to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the beginning of professional 
education for librarianship during the academic 
year 1936-37. Formal education for librarians 
has made great progress since its inception at 
Columbia University in 1887. The celebration, 
which will continue throughout the school year 
1936-1937, will develop the theme “A Semi- 
Century of Progress Education for Librarian- 
ship” and will be characterized by historical 
displays, pageants and lectures; radio talks; 
history of library schools; personal sketches of 
leading figures in library history; essays on pro- 
fessional education for librarianship; contests 
among library schools; closer association of 
alumni with the activities of these schools, and 
an effort to increase registrations in membership 
of the state and American library associations. 


The Bulletin to the Schools of the University 
of the State of New York calls attention to the 
nation-wide celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States, which began 
on September 17 and will continue until April 
30, 1939, the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of President George 
Washington. The celebration, which was au- 
thorized by a joint resolution of the Congress, 
will be directed by the United States Consti- 
tution Sesquicentennial Commission, composed 
of 18 members. The members of the commis 
sion are the President and Vice-president of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, five senators, five representa- 
tives and five persons appointed by the Presi- 
The of the celebration is to 


a quickening of interest in the Const 


dent. purpose 
create 
tution 
of the nation. The commission will distribute 
educational material on the historica’ 
ground and origins of the constitution, the 
struggle for ratification, the organization 0! 
the National Government and the constitutiona! 
phases of its later development. Schools are in 
vited to participate in the celebration and may 
obtain information from the director general ol 
the commission, Representative Sol Bloom, 5°4 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


and its essential relation to the history 


back- 


WueEn Yale University opened its two hun- 
25, A 


dred and thirty-sixth year on September - 
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| of general examinations, which begin 
the class of 1937 for the students in Yale 
Colleze, the Sheffield Scientific School and the 
Yale School of Engineering, went into effect. 
Until this year, a student in the undergraduate 
«hools selected his major field of study in his 
phomore or junior year, and earned his de- 
accumulating, year by year, indepen- 

nt eredits for separate courses. The new sys- 
tem adds to this numerical requirement an ex- 
amination in the major field at the end of his 
senior year which will be a final test of his work 
conducted over a period of two or three years. 
The examination will not deal with any particu- 
lar courses, but with the general field involved 
and with such immediately related fields as may 
Under the new system, 
student will frame his schedule of work 
his major subject in consultation with the 
Definition and super- 
of the departmental examination will 


t with the department. 


wilt 


be properly included. 


concerned. 


‘ “ft ) 
artment 


Tue Virginia State Department of Education 
rmed the General Assembly, according 
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to the Richmond 7 imes-Dispatch, that more than 
9,000 of Virginia’s 17,036 public school teachers 
have salaries of less than $720 a year, and more 
than 13,000 of them get less than $1,000 a year. 
The report placed the groups in the various 
salary brackets as follows: Under $720 yearly, 
6,159 white teachers, 3,092 Negro teachers; 
$720 to $1,000 yearly, 3,190 whites and 704 
Negroes; $1,000 to $1,500 yearly, 2,277 whites 
and 205 Negroes; $1,500 to $2,000 yearly, 
1,009 whites and eight Negroes; $2,000 to $2,500 
yearly, 289 whites and three Negroes; $2,500 to 
$3,000 yearly, 56 whites, no Negroes; $3,000 to 
$3,500 yearly, 24 whites; $3,500 to $4,000 yearly, 
seven whites, and between $4,000 and $5,000 
yearly, three whites. The figures apply to 
teachers, principals and supervisors. Practi- 
cally all those in the higher income brackets 
were listed as being in the cities. Richmond 
had altogether 40 receiving $2,500 a year or 
more, Portsmouth had eight, Newport News five, 
Petersburg three, Norfolk two, Lynchburg two, 
Danville two and Alexandria, Charlottesville, 
Hampton, Hopewell, Roanoke, South Norfolk 
and Suffolk, one each. 


DISCUSSION AND SHORTER ARTICLES 


SELECTING LITERATURE FOR 
CHILDREN 
y TO JOHN Francis McDeRMOTT 

issue of SCHOOL AND Society for Octo- 
1956, John Franeis MeDermott, in an 
rticle entitled “Poetry for Children,” takes un- 
promising exception to the selections included 
iunamed anthology of poetry for the sixth 
llis entry into the field of the text-book 


7 


is gallant but apparently unpremedi- 
llearing his young son repeat the phrase 

‘on, sail on,” from Joaquin Miller’s “Colum- 
‘he is reminded of the vacuity of that poem, 

i he takes up his son’s poetry book “to see 
‘else children are now reading for poetry.” 
the finds leads to most violent reactions. In 


‘t, he decides to be an “out-rider” in the cause 


better text-books for sixth-grade children. 
Nobody ean deny that Mr. McDermott rides 
hard. THe gallops onto the field with all the zest 
crusader. But, arrived at the fray, his 
” ulrements prove deficient. Instead of a 
nked coat of mail and a goodly spear, he bears 
‘Coal of papier mache and a hat pin which Aunt 
Amanda left, long ago, in the attic closet. 


The anthology chosen by Mr. McDermott for 
attack is unknown to me. But according to Mr. 
MecDermott’s own admission the selections for it 
were made on the basis of a number of relatively 
objective criteria, including the preferences of 
Mr. McDermott 
some other system for making selections 


children. apparently favors 
pre- 
sumably a system which involves the subjective 
judgment of a university English instructor. 

I have no intention of defending the literary 
merits of the selections criticized by Mr. MeDer- 
mott. I merely wish to point out that literary 
criticism should not be confused with text-book 
making. Caviar is in some quarters a highly 
respected food, but mother’s milk has its place, 
too. It is just so with poetry. Children are 
entitled to literary nourishment, while their 
tastes are being cultivated for literary delicacies. 

One of the primary concerns of Mr. MeDer- 
mott is that children, by reading such selections 
as “Somebody’s Mother,” will form a distaste for 
But 
he tells us that this selection was placed in the 


authology by virtue of its being selected as the 


yoetry “before ever having read a poem.” 
* rn 


most popular poem of sixth-grade children. If 
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it is the most popular poem of sixth-grade chil- 


dren, whence the conclusion that reading it will 
convince sixth-grade children that they dislike 
poetry ? 

Mr. McDermott also vehemently condemns the 
“homely sentiment” of such poems as “Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s.” Just what is “homely senti- 
ment’? Does “homely” mean unsophisticated, 
non-Bohemian or just simple? If it means any 
of these, I am willing for my boy to have some 
of it, whether from poetry, verse, rhyme or plain 
prose. I understand that educators long ago 
gave up the idea of trying to build up a ten- 
year-old intelligentsia. 

Another point urged by Mr. McDermott is 
that poetry does not need to tell a moral story 
3ut a poem 
One will 
find moral teachings in “Beowulf,” in “The 
Divine Comedy,” in “Paradise Lost” and in 


or teach manners. I agree entirely. 


that teaches a moral is not per se bad. 


many other poems of unquestioned respectabil- 
ity. Indeed, to condemn moral instruction as a 
function of poetry is to reject the precepts of 
countless reeognized eritics since Aristotle (in- 
eluding Sir Philip Sydney, Ben Jonson and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson). 

In his analysis of the poems Mr. McDermott 
quibbles about minutiae that have very little to 
do with the literary value of the pieces and still 
less to do with their suitability to the needs of 
young children. He condemns an inversion in 
structure which is much less violent than many 
to be found in Wordsworth. He quibbles about 
pronouns and antecedents, about the aceumula- 
tion of sibilants and about “singsong lines” (al- 
though excellent teachers have assured me that 
tastes to strongly rhythmical 


children’s run 


eadences). In discussing the poem “Columbus” 
he criticizes the repetitious effects and the reeur- 
rence of question and answer. Is it possible that 
he does not recognize in these two devices a tech- 
nique employed in practically all ballads, both 
ancient and modern? 

3ut the most serious instances of quibbling are 
yet to come. After laying bare to the world the 
manifold weaknesses of that unfortunate piece, 
“Somebody’s Mother,” Mr. MeDermott makes 
the final and triumphant revelation that “there 
is just one flaw in logic that has something to 


do with this composition—not all old women are 
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mothers”! When the men of Columbus’ crew 
are reported as growing mutinous day by day, 
Mr. McDermott senses that “something is no; 
quite normal.” He asks: “Do these men grow 
more inclined to mutiny or is it that each day 
another man or man and a half mutinies?” 
Heaven help a poet or even a freshman rhetoric 
student who must submit to such analysis as 
that! 

More serious than the mere quibbling that 
marks Mr. MeDermott’s article is what appears 
to me as the deliberate misinterpretation of the 
sense of the selections. Mr. McDermott says 
“Columbus” teaches that “the greatest lesson the 
world ean have is ‘on! sail on!’ ” 
that the moral of “Somebody’s Mother” is that 
“small boys should be polite.” The most gener- 
ous concession that can be made to our critie’s 
judgment is that he has grossly understated the 


He also asserts 


moral in both instances. I am willing to submit 
to the verdict of any group of sixth-grade chil- 
dren for verification of that assertion. 

Mr. McDermott objects to the phrase “stout 
mate” on the grounds that children will think 
“stout” means “fat.” In commenting on the 
lines, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep 
His cherub boy he kissed 


he suggests (either seriously or facetiously) that 
“rosy” means “bloody”! And he climaxes his 
indictment of “Columbus” with the question: 
“Why should a child be given a confused idea 
that Columbus was some sort of a half wit?” 
By an interesting coincidence my boy had just 
read “Columbus” on the same day that I read 
Mr. MecDermott’s article (October 12). His re- 
spect for Columbus had certainly not suffered as 
a result of the experience. He still considered 
Columbus a pretty considerable person. 
Assuming that these poems are as bad as Mr. 
McDermott says they are, his method of arriving 
at his conelusions is utterly indefensible. He 
tries to compensate for lack of logic by the use 
of ridicule and sareasm. He hurls insults and 
gratuitous flippancies at writers who may 10! 
always be poets but who have earned some mea- 
sure of respect from reasonably cultured people 
(including university professors). The follow: 
ing examples are typical of his technique: (1) 
He refers to “Somebody’s Mother” as “That 1 
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credible heart-throb.” (2) As a comment on the 
passage, “the woman’s feet were aged and slow,” 


‘fr, McDermott cleverly remarks, “Apparently 
she was old from head to foot.” (3) He also 
observes that “it is of course impossible to 
descend again in any one series of volumes as 
low as ‘Somebody’s Mother.’” (4) At one point 
he accuses Columbus’s mate of suffering from 
delirium tremens and at another point suggests 

he “suffers from an impediment in his 
speech or from imbecility.” (5) He arrives at 
the conclusion that “not merely the mate but 
even the brave Admiral too is now insane.” 
When the mate and the Admiral show satisfac- 
tion with the diseovery of a speck of light, he 
adds: “Their mental disintegration is now com- 
plete.” (6) He makes the facetious suggestion 
that the lights referred to by the poet are the 
lights of Times Square. 

Such horse play as is contained in the above 
illustrations may have a place somewhere, but 
ts relevance to the question of what sixth-grade 
‘hildren should read will appear vague to most 
people. 

In view of Mr. MeDermott’s disagreement 

the selections made for the condemned 
uthology, we might expeet that he would pro- 
pose a set of eriteria for choosing children’s 

‘erature. But he does no such thing. He does 
ot even suggest a single poem which might be 
ucluded in a good anthology. Instead, he takes 
reluge behind the generality : “In all British and 

uerican literature one can find enough writing 

neerned with genuine and honest emotion to 

‘a few small anthologies.” He also suggests, 

asively, that “good poems may be written 

Columbus and about courage.” But he 
oes not tell us who has written such a poem or 

'o write it. I have no doubt that some 
poet Will, within the next few centuries, write a 
sreat American epie, but I do not therefore 
suore Frost, Robinson and Benet, who have 
‘one pretty well in my time. 

It may be that somebody should initiate a 
wmpaign for the reform of sixth-grade litera- 
‘ure text-books. I do not profess to know. But 
ue who undertakes such a campaign should re- 
"in Trom biting and gouging. He should enter 
‘te lists armed with a program that has some 
‘emblance of construetiveness. And, above all, 


he should employ a method of assault which 
takes cognizance of the fact that ten-year-old 
heads repose on ten-year-old bodies. 
J. Hat CoNNOR 
NorTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE SOCIALIZED CURRICULUM 


THE existence of education as a profession 
seems to depend upon continually agitating some 
reform. This year it is curriculum revision, 
sometimes labeled the study for the improvement 
of instruction. While we are rushing to join 
the parade, should we not pause to examine the 
philosophy underlying this movement which 
claims as its aim the bringing of education into 
closer touch with life. 

Picking up a state “Study Bulletin for the 
Program for the Improvement of Instruction” 
we find social change to be the keynote. Terms 
like socialized environment, socialized curricu- 
lum, social-economic situation, contemporaneous 
life confront us. On the first page we find much 
ridicule of mere knowledge, and the emphasis 
implies that certain knowledge subjects are to 
be replaced by discussions of social problems, 
with the students, not the teacher, dominating 
the discussion. Henceforth, it appears, knowl- 
edge is not to be sought for the sake of truth, 
but for the sake of life and person, of health, of 
family union, of the social tie and civil security. 
“Acquaintance with life,” as used in the bulletin, 
means less acquaintance with human nature and 
the human mind than with family problems, 
housing, employment, surroundings, cooperative 
democratic living. Recreation is treated as 
chiefly physical, not cultural. Health is physi- 
cal, not mental health. We read much of natural 
resources, little of human resources; much of 
purchasing goods, little of acquiring wisdom, 
little of the cultivation of the intellectual virtues. 
Methods of technology are mentioned but not 
methods of building habits of right thinking. 
The title “Improvement of Instruction” is well 


chosen. As Newman wrote: 


We are instructed in trades and in ways of busi- 
ness; for these are methods, which have little or no 
effect upon the mind itself. But education is a 
higher word; it implies an action upon our mental 
nature, and the formation of a character; it is 
something individual and permanent, and is com- 
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monly spoken of in connection with religion and 
virtue. 


“Formerly it was assumed that knowing a 
thing naturally resulted in doing something 
about it,” the authors write, and regret that 
behind knowledge. 


performance lags so far 


They will therefore dethrone knowledge. Alas, 
that philosophy has taught men to aspire with- 
out attaining! But man’s reach shall now no 
longer exceed his grasp. Because our ideals 
seem too remote, because we do not see immedi- 
ate results, the new curriculum makers will lower 
the ideals, will make them at least realizable. 
Knowledge as a means toward virtue and happi- 
ness shall no longer be the goal of education. 
To carry out to its logical conclusion the philoso- 
phy of the bulletin will bring us to overthrowing 
liberal education by servile education, by educa- 
tion that is no longer free but has been made to 
serve a utilitarian end. 

Two assumptions underlie this bulletin. The 
first is that the publie schools should take im- 
In other 
words, the school will give up its unique function 


mediate steps for social improvement. 


and usurp the place of the home, the church, 


the newspaper, the radio and the ecivie elub. 
Such an attempt on the part of the schools to 
duplicate the experience of life ean only mean 
that in the end the student will receive less, not 
more experience, for he will lose the richer ex- 
perience gained from books and the knowledge 
We may well ask, Are not students 


Is not 


of the past. 
getting too much worldly experience? 
the crying need for reflection, for solitude, for 
self-discipline? 

The second assumption of the bulletin is that 
economic conditions are bad, very bad, ealling 
for drastie action. This need is exaggerated and 
carefully advertised. Certain theorizers assume 
that technological changes have caused changes 


They 


then demand freedom to adapt edueation to 


in human nature and the human mind. 


changing needs. In some publications, this 
takes the form of a demand for freedom to eriti- 
cize capitalism, but such erities ery out at attacks 
One illustrated 


pamphlet recently issued, ostensibly informative 


on socialism or eommunism. 
as to the functioning of the supreme court, ends 
up with a list of suggestions for eurbing the 


power of the court. This shows that the schools 
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are already being made the vehicle of partisan 
propaganda. 

Can not the whole movement be traced to the 
present craving for immediacy in life as well as 
in literature? It is part of the impatience of 
our age, of our passion for short courses, for 
getting into work in a hurry. A John Milton 
planning his epie through a lifetime is incom- 
prehensible to such an attitude. Knowledge, we 
are told, in spite of Newman’s brilliant statement 
to the contrary, should not be an end in itself. 
But, may we ask, knowledge is of what? Unap- 
plied knowledge, it is true, is knowledge shorn of 
its meaning, but comparatively little knowledge 
of the past is taught without some reference to 
present-day applications. In the hands of a 
skilful teacher knowledge leads to applications 
to the root of our problems, not to transient, 
surface aspects. This is true of liberal know!- 
edge; but the socialized curriculum might be 
better taught by a journalist, a minister or a 
politician. Teachers, to be worthy of the name, 
should be more broadly trained in general think 
ing, in the principles that govern human actions 
This is possible only if they are widely read in 
the humanities. 

Consider this simple matter of reading. The 
authors of the bulletin find that  high-schoo! 
students have had little opportunity to read, yet 
such students are to build our new social order! 
There seems no appreciation of the training in 


grammar, logic and rhetorie necessary for 3 
thoughtful and sound interpretation of tl 
printed page. Then, too, the complaint is made 
that few of the books that the student does read 
Yet we can not have flexibil- 
ity without knowledge of the past, without giv- 
ing attention to the speculative side of the intel: 


touch modern life. 


lect. And without philosophy as a commol 
meeting ground, how ean we clear up our presen 
confusion ? 

The socialized curriculum move seems pat 
of the wave of anti-intellectualism that is sweep 
ing the country. We have before us two syst a : 
of education: one aspires to be philosophical, the 
other to be mechanical; the one rises toward 
ideas, the other is exhausted upon what is par- 


How will the socialized 
t 


ticular and external. 
curriculum affect culture? What kind of este 

. . ‘a 1 ‘ | 1s 
ies will result? Appreciation of the beautitw 
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not social but individual. Art and literature 
have as their end pleasure, not only use. Aris- 
totle’s distinetion still holds: “Of possessions,” 
he wrote, “those rather are useful, which bear 
fruit; those liberal, which tend to enjoyment. 
By fruitful, I mean, which yield revenue, by 
enjoyable, Where nothing accrues of consequence 
use.’ What kind of creative litera- 


, . 2s 
heyond the 


ture will such a eurrieulum produce? I ean 
foresee nothing but the proletarian novel and a 
reading publie no longer able to think the great 


thoughts of the past. 
Have we not a dangerous confusion here be- 
e immediate and the final ends of educa- 


tween t! 


tion? Our only reason for freeing man from 
economic cares is that he may use his liberty in 
seeking the intellectual pleasures and virtues, 


that he may study and contemplate truth, moral 
as well as scientific. And social justice is only 
one side of truth. What we need is a rebirth of 
in time we shall need another 
Surely the most distinctly human 
of man is his reason, and knowledge 
es the reason in its very acquisition. It is 
the nature of liberal knowledge to stand on its 
own pretensions as an ultimate good, refusing to 
be made subservient to a lower end. 
Many an edueationist, however, impatient of 
is not content to let culture do its slow, 
Trying to apply his ideas 
quickly, he becomes so fervent in one cause that 
he overlooks ecounterbalaneing truths; he very 
likely becomes the instrument of propaganda. 
This causes the publie to misunderstand his 


lumanism, or 


i 

I 

R 
vénalssance. 


results, 


franst 
Uanst 


orming work. 


motives, to question his sineerity, and the result 
is that the schools lose their larger usefulness. 
T ‘sate eourse is to refuse to participate 
ly in any kind of governmental activity or 
‘0 assume responsibility for the immediate appli- 
cation of knowledge. As Goethe said, “To act 
to think is so hard.” We have enough 
'0 do to fill the minds of men with the best ideas 
ol the past, to keep a current of fresh and true 
ideas about us. May not a life of quiet thought 
‘ike the poet Wordsworth’s last as long as a life 
‘Il stormy aetion like that of one of his contem- 
poraries, Napoleon ? 

| Have we lost our faith that true education 
Heads all lasting progress? Shall we renounce 
Sur intellectual heritage? Let us look farther 


ISSO easy: 
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ahead, to the training of the future leaders. Let 
us graduate cultured journalists, politicians and 
industrial leaders, men whom we ean trust to 
apply the wisdom of the past to the problems of 
the present. Our economic problems may then 
be seen in their true perspective. 
J. Gorpon EAKER 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PITTSBURG 


A REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE 


In a recent report on “The Place and Fune- 
tion of Faculties in University Government,” in 
the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, Professor G. H. Sabine 
points out the importance of “learning how to 
delegate authority to bodies small enough to con- 
sult and exert collective influence without being 
non-representative.” One group of teachers 
seems to have found a way to so delegate author- 
ity, a way which might be used quite widely. 

This group, at one of the larger colleges, has 
a Faculty Committee on Tenure and Promotion. 
The committee consists of the president, the dean 
and five professors elected by the faculty for a 
period of three years, one or two of the members 
being elected each year. According to recent 
legislation, the members of this committee shall 
be elected “by preferential ballot, from a list of 
nominations by the elected committeemen and 
an appended list of nominations communicated 
to the committee and each endorsed by three 
members of the faculty. Notice of the election 
shall be given at the meeting of the faculty be- 
fore that at which the election takes place. 
Nominations for the committee shall be in the 
hands of the elected members one week before 
the election. (Election by preferential ballot 
here means receiving the smallest sum of pref- 
erences. )” 

The advantages of preferential voting are, of 
course, that non-representative “dark horses” 
are eliminated, and, no matter how many candi- 
dates are nominated, only one election is neces- 
sary to pick out the most representative candi- 
date or candidates. Furthermore, the ballots are 
not hard to count. These points are explained 
in mimeographed sheets which the present writer 
can send to any one interested. 

Evidently other representatives can be chosen 
through the same machinery. A Committee on 
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Committees, for example, might be constituted 
in this way: “This committee shall consist of 
the president and two members of the Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Promotion. These two mem- 
bers shall serve during the last two years of 
their memberships in the Committee on Tenure 
and Promotion, beginning in alternate years; 
and shall be the members who polled the great- 
est preferential votes (the smallest sums of 
preferences) in their respective years of election 
to that committee.” 

Apparently some such plan would concentrate 
the faculty voting and the responsibility upon a 
few candidates, the candidates thought most 
competent to pass upon their colleagues for 
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promotion and for committee appointments 
alike; and a committee thus constituted would 
provide the president with a representative 
round of contacts with his faculty. 

Faculty representatives on a board of trustees 
or a Committee for Consultation with the Trus- 
tees might be chosen similarly. 

Incidentally, preferential voting may be used 
for choosing between proposals as well as can- 
didates. Thus if a faculty must choose between 
three or more curricular plans, the group-will 
may be determined most accurately and conveni- 
ently by preferential ballot for those plans, 

W. S. Taytor 


SMITH COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A SUMMER OF TRAVEL AND STUDY 
IN ENGLAND 


Tupor ENGLAND! That is our England, the 
England of Sir Walter Raleigh, the England of 
Captain John Smith, the England of the Pilgrim 
Fathers! No period of English history could be 
more appropriate for Americans to study in 
Cambridge, and Tudor England we did study— 
thirty-four students from Columbia University, 
under the leadership of Dr. Ida Jewett, of 
Teachers College, in the first foreign field course 
in English literature ever conducted by that in- 
stitution. Before attending the Summer Meeting 
at Cambridge we traveled by motorbus for nine- 
teen days, traversing twenty-three of England’s 
counties and making a total mileage of more 
than fifteen hundred miles. 

Although we sailed from New York, we called 
the following day at Boston, and went ashore 
for a glimpse of Harvard in new Cambridge, 
making ready for the celebration of her tercen- 
tenary. Tudor England in America loved the 
old names, Cambridge, New Hampshire, Ply- 
mouth—to old Plymouth we sailed, and soon we 
were in Raleigh’s Devonshire. 

As I look back upon my summer in England, 
I realize that the experience has meant much to 
me. It has shown how many are the ties between 
my own country and the land of my forefathers; 
it has given me an opportunity to observe the 
customs and institutions of a people noted for 
their obedience to law; and it has enabled me to 


visit literary shrines associated with authors I 
have known and loved. 

Although Englishmen reevgnize us immedi- 
ately by our accent, this common language is a 
strong tie which we appreciate if we go to 
England via the continent, or if we land on 
English soil by erossing the gangplank from a 
French boat (as we did) or an Italian, Dutch 


or German liner. A common heritage in lan- 


guage, customs, literature—and how many evi- 
dences of this heritage do we see in all parts of 
England! 

One Sunday afternoon I went into the church 
of St. Mary the Less, at Cambridge, to read this 
inscription : 


Near this Place lyeth the Body of the Late Rev. 
Mr. Godfrey Washington of the County of York, 
Minister of this Church and Fellow of St. Peter’s 
Colledge. Born July 26th 1670 and Dyed the 28th 
of Sept: 1729. 


Over the tablet was a coat of arms, the Stars 
and Stripes, with a very erect and stately eagle 
on the crest! The monument had been erected 
in 1736, forty years before we borrowed the 
design for the first flag of the United States. 

The Stars and Stripes wave side by side with 
the Union Jack in Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral 
home of George Washington; and we saw his 
statue in Westminster Abbey, and his portrall, 
another Gilbert Stuart, in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


How eager were the proprietors of the Red 
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Horse Inn, in Stratford, to remind us that it was 
here that Washington Irving wrote his account 
of Stratford. Westminster Abbey has Longfel- 
low’s bust, as we know. These two literary 
fgures did much to foster a friendly feeling 
between the mother country and America, and 
Englishmen revere the memory of Americans 
such as these, and such as Woodrow Wilson, 
whose picture I saw in the classroom of an 
elementary school at Grasmere. 

Englishmen are friendly to us, too; I can 
never forget the weleome accorded our party by 
the mayor of Shrewsbury and his assisting offi- 
cials, who got out all the town silver and even 
the mayor’s gold chain, which had to be pro- 
cured by special envoy from the police station, 
also the charters of the old town, dating from 
the time of Richard I—all this for our benefit, 
while the most genial and friendly courtesy was 
At York, too, we saw the 
valuable records which we were permitted to 
read and even to touch, and as we left the old 


bestowed upon us. 


Guildhall, I caught sight of a tablet bearing these 
words : 

To the ancient and famous city of York this 
tablet is affectionately inseribed as an expression of 
friendship and goodwill from her God-child, the city 
of New York. 

John T. Hylan, Mayor 
July 18, 1924. 

Two reminders of home impressed me during 
our brief stop in London; one, sublime; the 
other, ridiculous, but both significant. In the 
British Museum of Natural History I saw a 
cross-section of a gigantie Sequoia, cut down in 
1892, with sueeessive rings formed by the tree 
which thus indieated that it had begun to grow 
in the sixth century A.p.! The next symbol of 
international good-will (how Will Rogers did 
make fun of that word good-will!) was a sign 
ina London shop window, “Handbags, just from 
New York, 7 shillings.” 

The traveler to England sees more church 
spires than in any other country in the world. 
The British are a God-fearing people. They 
attend service on Sunday; they feel a reverence 
ior holy things. The echureh buildings them- 
selves are eloquent testimony of the work of 


countess laborers in past eenturies who have 


leit these monuments as witnesses of their devo- 
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tion to God. The cathedral-builders were poor 
men, artisans who carved in stone and wrought 
in glass for a mere pittance or for nothing at all, 
“Who gave us beauty for a crust of bread.” 

Our forefathers came to New England for 
conscience’ sake; Englishmen have done more 
even than leave their homes for religious convie- 
tions; they have given their lives. At Cambridge 
we heard lectures on Cranmer, Sir Thomas More 
and Latimer, and we went down Ridley’s Walk; 
at Oxford we viewed the Martyrs’ Memorial; it 
does not matter whether these men were Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic; they were honest in 
their beliefs and courageous to the last. 

Closely associated in the minds of Englishmen 
are their ideas of church and state. 
ence for the King means respect for law, and 
England has few crimes. It is not only the long 
twilight that makes an American tourist feel that 
he can travel safely in England; the bobbies are 
here, and where they are not actually visible, the 
sense of the abiding presence of law prevails. 

The English have been criticized for their 
lavish expenditures on royalty. 
the Changing of the Guard at Buckingham 
Palace, one does feel that there is a vast amount 
spent for an extravagant display. And yet, the 
English jails are not crowded. Are not the 
British solving the problem of social security in 
their own way? 

“An Englishman’s house is his castle.” This 
statement is truer than one would believe from 
merely reading it in America. In England the 
homes are protected like castles; a wall encloses 
the garden, and a locked gate makes access diffi- 
cult. Thus are the colleges maintained as sepa- 


Their rever- 


As one views 


rate residence units in the universities; a home 
is a sacred place, within the shelter of which one 
may be safe from the outside world, may find 
peace. 

England’s schools—how have they contributed 
to her success as a nation, and are they doing 
what they should to build up an ideal modern 
state? 

Although the great English publie schools 
(really private preparatory schools) and the 
universities have, in the past, sent out great 
leaders, and do now continue to send out men 
and women trained to be leaders in government 
and in the professions, I do not believe that 
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England is doing as much for the masses as we 
are doing in America. If a boy or girl in 
England wishes to continue beyond the elemen- 
tary school, he must pay at least part of his 
Doubt- 


less in our country we are trying to educate too 


tuition, unless he obtains a scholarship. 


many people, people who are not fitted to receive 
the type of education which we are offering 
them. It seems to me, however, that the English 
are still eustom-bound in making it too difficult 
for the lower classes to lift themselves above the 
station of life in which they happened to be 
born. 

On the other hand, while the lower and middle 
classes in England may not have their intellects 
developed to their fullest capacity, character 
traits of integrity and kindness of heart are 
evident everywhere. Charles 8. Brooks, in “A 
Thread of English Road,” cites an instance of a 
bicycle-dealer who refused payment of damages 
for a rented wheel, saying that the fee agreed 
upon covered amply the cost of repair. I have 
found the shopkeepers considerate and cour- 
teous, trusting one to browse undisturbed among 
the treasures of a shop, unsuspecting because 
they themselves are honest. 

For kindness of heart I believe all classes of 
people in England deserve praise. I shall never 
forget the landlady at an inn in Glastonbury 
who offered to make me a hot lemonade when I 
arrived, ill with a first-class British “nasty cold.” 
“Righto!” she exclaimed, when I eagerly ac- 
cepted her offer, and the following day, refreshed 
by her gentle care, which was a better cure than 
the luxuries of a modern hotel could have sup- 
plied, I bade her farewell, her genial face beam- 
ing at my expression of gratitude. 

A literary pilgrimage was ours; our party 
consisted for the most part of teachers of 
English to whom a visit to the home of an author 
was a rare treat as well as a source of inspira- 
tion for more effective teaching upon our return 
to America. To illustrate, I shall describe my 
visit to the Pepys library in Cambridge, where 
I saw not only the books, hundreds of them, in 
the same bookeases in which they stood in 
Pepys’s own library, but I saw also two volumes 
of the diary itself, in cipher as the great diarist 
wrote it. 

My school is a commercial high school, in 
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which the study of shorthand is stressed. For 
this reason I eagerly sought interesting points 
to take back to my pupils. “The Art of Short 
VVriting” was the title of the text studied here 
at Magdalene College by Pepys, containing the 
system of shorthand which kept his diary a 
secret for more than a century after its author's 
death. 

Pepys was delightfully whimsical; he tells us 
that he had his books arranged “according to 
their heighth,’ and here they are, the smaller 
volumes in the upper shelves, the larger ones on 
the bottom shelf, all in orderly array. When the 
books did not fill the space allotted to them, little 
blocks of wood, made to look exactly like the vol- 
umes themselves, were fitted underneath. 

What a well-read man was Pepys! He owned 
scientific books of his time, like those by Newton 
and Boyle; he had Spanish and French books, 
which a knowledge of these languages enabled 
him to read in the original; he had rare old 
books and medieval manuscripts, and he owned 
large volumes containing beautiful prints. 

In his position as Secretary of the Admiralty 
Pepys was, of course, the adviser of Charles I] 
in matters relating to the Royal Navy; but Pepys 
was more than an adviser, he was the close per- 
sonal friend of the King; and although we know 
Charles was a rascal, this friendship seems to 
me very real and very fine. In serving the King 
Pepys served his country, and the personal trust 
placed in Pepys is evidence of the latter's un- 
usual traits of geniality and generosity which 
won for him many friends. In the “Bibliotheca 
Pepysiana” of Magdalene College is a large 
scroll with beautifully illumined ships, the 
“Anthony Roll of Ships of the Royal Navy,” 
which was presented to Pepys by his King. In 
a glass case is an account of Charles’s escape 
from the Roundheads, which the King later dic- 
tated to Pepys at Newmarket. A visit to New- 
market made this, too, more real to me; we saw 
the race-course where English kings like Charles 


= ae , ; a ela 
and English subjects like Pepys have while 
James | 


away many happy hours since old . 

started horse-racing at Newmarket. 
Rare indeed is the opportunity to study 

travel as we have done this past summer. 


and 
To 
hear a lecture on the Renaissance and see the 


. . : he etndv 
college in which Erasmus introduced the stu ly 
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of Greek into England; to study Tudor musie 
and attend a recital of Tudor sacred music in 
King’s College Chapel; to listen to a characteri- 
zation of Henry VIII and see the Trinity College 

he founded—these are opportunities 


which not only give the keenest pleasure to a 
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learner, but which are in line with the recent 
trend of progressive education, to combine study 
with experience. 
ADELAIDE LOUISE CUNNINGHAM 
CoMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GA. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOL AND OTHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Ir has been commonly understood of course 
that society has as its big problem the education 
Somehow or other the helpless, 
ignorant, infant must be educated 
through the years to become a supporting mem- 
ber of society. Primitive tribes accomplish this 
education without sehools, by the family, the 
eighborhood, the men’s elub, the voeation and 
the equivalent of the church. The school enters 
when there is a new social need for which 
‘of the existing institutions can not care, or 
one of the institutions for some reason or 


of its children. 


non-social 


] 
* Taus. 


This principle we have commonly accepted in 


\merica. Schools have stepped forward to as- 
me the educational burden of a failing institu- 
Thus the colonial home was ideal for 

g the boy to farm, or the girl to run a 
both received their standards of 
uanners from their parents. Now the home has 
clined; so farming, homemaking and manners 
ught in sehool. Character and religious 
ecucation are taught by schools to supplement a 
akened chureh, voeational education in school 

) replace apprenticeship. In fact, said a wag 
Atlantic Monthly, all the home now 

do is to teach reading, writing and 


use and 


leu. 

‘are some indications in recent research 
make one doubt the validity of this principle. 
There is a possibility that the school can never 
‘ke over all the edueational functions of other 

For a number of years past, under 

suovention from the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
‘e“er Memorial, the Child Development Institute 
“ conducted a series of experiments in the 
ion of the very young child, 18 to 39 

ths. It eondueted two nursery schools, and 
“arried on the usual program under exceptional 


teachers, while investigations were made by a 
staff including physicians, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, nutritionists, social workers, sociolo- 
gists and nurses. It was soon found out that 
there were certain behavior problems that could 
not be solved and certain educational goals that 
could not be achieved by the teacher alone, or 
by the teacher in cooperation with specialists. 
In fact the remedial process could not be carried 
on in school at all. The only resort was to call 
in the mother, explain to her the problem, sug- 
gest what to do and then let her carry it out at 
home. So common did this procedure become 
that finally one nursery school was changed to a 
guidance nursery, where the typical program 
was for a child to attend regularly only for a 
week or so of acquaintance, observation, discov- 
ery and diagnosis; to be followed by a confer- 
ence with the mother in school, or by a visiting 
teacher in the home, and then the mother, under 
guidance, would earry on the educational process 
itself. 

In other words it has been discovered that the 
nursery school, no matter how efficient, can not 
take over all the educational functions of the 
home. Apparently there are problems of educa- 
tion that can not be solved in school at all. I 
wonder if this may not be equally true of cer- 
tain educational problems of older boys and 
girls and adolescents. American schools have 
been criticized for the lack of manners, taste and 
character of their graduates. May it not be true 
that these criticisms arise because functions were 
adopted by the school which it never should have 
accepted at all? It may be that the school 
should not try to take over permanently the 
educational task of a failing home, church or 
community; but rather announce that the ac- 
ceptance is only partial and temporary and that 
the real goal is not to substitute the school for 
some other institution, but so to train the ehil- 
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dren that when they become adult members of 
homes, communities and churches they will take 
the funetion back. 
Furthermore, there are some social educa- 
tional institutions that, far from failing, are 
increasing in power. The press, the radio, the 
talking motion picture, the theater, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, libraries, extension agencies, trade 
unions and other adult organizations, are having 
a profound effect upon adults and children alike. 
Sometimes they operate apart from the school; 
sometimes in cooperation with it. Sometimes 
their educational effect harmonizes with that of 
the school; sometimes it is in direct conflict. At 
One group 
does not even know what the other does. Cer- 
tainly, in the future, the American school should 


work closely with all other social educational 


the moment sharp cleavages exist. 


institutions, and teachers should know how to 
cooperate with and rely upon parents and libra- 
rians, clergymen and visiting nurses, club lead- 
and the 
school, radio, press, theater and motion picture 
but in 


ers, penologists and social workers, 


should work, not at cross purposes, 
harmony. 

The 
studied as a whole, the program redefined, the 
the burdens 


This ideal should be reflected in the edu- 


entire educational problem should be 


responsibilities reallocated and 
shared. 
cation of teachers. Most schools of social work 
are now, in significant part, schools of educa- 
tion. Institutions for the training of teachers 
should be, in part, schools of social work, and a 
real school of education should inelude in its 
purview the educational activities and possibili- 
ties of all social institutions ineluding partieu- 
larly the library, the press, the theater, the radio, 
the museum and the motion picture. 

Thus the problem of educating the American 
teacher is one of great complexity and corre- 
sponding difficulty. Properly to teach in the 
good school as we know it today requires thor- 
ough grounding in the subject matter, usually in 
more than one field, and special training for 
teaching, directed toward an understanding of 
the pupil, an appreciation of the school and 
what it is for, and knowledge of as well as skill 
in the process of instruction. To these must be 
added an appreciation of the school as a chang- 
ing institution with attention to new knowledge 


of human nature, trends in modern society and 
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their educational implications and the possibjl- 
ties of new schools, materials, devices and pro- 
cedures. To these, further, must be added prep- 
aration for guidance, and skill in guidance tech- 
niques, to achieve the American ideal of helping 
pupils to find themselves. Over and above all 
these comes the need first, of understanding the 
entire educational process of society, the proper 
place of the school and the teacher, and, second, 
of preparation to serve in this relationship and 
cooperate with others. 

This sort of teacher education can not be the 
by-product of a course in general culture; no 
liberal arts college can ever accomplish it alone; 
twelve or sixteen or eighteen or twenty semes- 
ter hours of professional work added to some 
other curriculum will be wholly inadequate. It 
will require a special institution for teacher 
training, the ablest students, scholarly professors, 
every modern facility and wise administration. 
It will require more time, money and brains. 

Thus we see that the tempest aroused by the 
proposal rigidly to enforce in New York City 
the New York State requirements for teacher 
certification is much more than a battle between 
the colleges of liberal arts and the teachers col- 
leges. In fact under the proposed requirements 
a graduate of a liberal arts college, who previ- 
ously has never even thought of becoming a 
teacher, can meet the minimum requirements in 
one six-week session of a summer school. The 
controversy goes far deeper. It questions the 
plan and locus of the education of the teacher; 


and in comparison with this, points and credits 


seem small indeed. 

If we want wiser standards for teacher certiti- 
‘ation, we must have wiser standards for teaclier 
education. If we want that we must have better 
teachers colleges and colleges of education. If 
we want that we must face the problem in its 
entirety in all its implications in the modern 
seene. 

We need a new charter for teacher education. 
We need a comprehensive vision of the problem 


There should be appointed a Na- 
1s, 


as a whole. 
tional Commission, provided with ample fun 
so that there would be no obstacle to complet 
study and report. It should have such compe 
tence and distinction as to be able to influence 
the authorities of the several states and stir t 


ambitions of our people. 


he 
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Teachers College is already at work on its 


part of this problem. New College, with no 


subsidy from any outside source, has cast all 
precedent to the winds. For four years it has 


set its own course. It is blazing a trail that is 
completely new. The rest of the institution is 
moving more cautiously; and following a con- 
fidential report which I am placing before the 
trustees, is marehing step by step toward a re- 
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organization of the general pattern of its work. 
When an institution becomes so enamored of the 
past and so satisfied with the present that it 
resents criticism and becomes unwilling to reap- 
praise itself, progress is impossible. I am happy 
to report no such danger exists in Teachers 
College—From the report of Dr. William F. 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


REPORTS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN DENMARK 

Tue International Bureau of Education gives 
the following faets coneerning elementary school 
education in Denmark taken from an article on 
the Danish school system? by Mr. Julius Nielsen, 
of Copenhagen. 

The administration of the elementary school 
in Denmark has at its head the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Which is the supreme managing and 
supervising authority. The ministry is assisted 
by elementary school-advisers and a number of 
trained inspectors. There is an intermediate 
ody in each county, the education committee, 
‘school board, which consists of the county 
governor, a dean and three other members chosen 
iy the county council, and a county educational 
alviser—a county teacher selected from among 
f teachers to act as secretary and 

yogic adviser. This latter official is also 
ulyiser to the elementary schools within the 
The education committee, how- 
ever, Only has jurisdiction over the rural mu- 
cipal schools, the urban municipal schools 
coming directly under the ministry. It is the 


ft the edueation committee to see that the 


the bo ly 


area, 


regulations are observed and that measures or- 
ered are carried out; it also has the right to 
appoint applicants to positions as teachers in 
the rural municipalities. 

The local authority over the schools lies with 
the municipal council and the school committee ; 
‘ue latter is appointed by the municipal council 
aid normally consists of five members. The 
‘unctions of these two bodies are usually so 
‘vided that the eouneil looks after the interior 
‘onomy and the committee looks after the in- 
‘tructional details. In matters where the de- 


‘Danish Foreign Office Journal, August, 1935. 


cision rests with the municipal council, the 
committee is first asked to make a report. The 
appointment of teachers in urban municipalities 
is made by the municipal council on the recom- 
mendation of the school committee, but is sub- 
ject to the final approval of the ministry of edu- 
cation. In rural municipalities, the education 
committee, or school board, makes the appoint- 
ments on the recommendation of the school 
committee and the municipal council. Finally, 
if a sufficient number of parents desire it, there 
may be set up for each school a parents’ council, 
consisting of three members chosen by and from 
among the parents or guardians of the scholars 
attending the school. This parents’ council has 
the right to be present during the instruction at 
the school and to communicate with the school 
committee on matters concerning the school. 
Together with the school committee it may make 
recommendations as to appointment of teachers, 
and decide the arrangement and scope of the 
annual examinations. 

From this brief summary it will be seen that 
a great part of the administration is left to the 
local authorities and the parents—a result of the 
continued democratization of the country. This 
principle has also affected the position of the 
teachers, as the head of the school (the head 
master or the school inspector) is not sovereign, 
but has at his side a teachers’ council which 
appoints its own chairman. 

Through the Act of 1933 the teaching profes- 
sion secured a number of the provisions for 
which it had worked for more than two genera- 
tions, including the abolition of ecclesiastical 
supervision. Previously the incumbent parish 
was ex officio a member of the school committee, 
and in the rural districts he was ex officio chair- 
man of it; now he is eligible for election as a 
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member and may also be chosen as its chairman. 
The sole authority now wielded by the church 
is that the incumbent of the parish supervises 
the religious instruction in the schools within the 
parish. 

The school year in the elementary schools com- 
prises 41 weeks. In the boroughs there must be 
a weekly average of at least 21 hours of instrue- 
tion, and in the country not less than 18 hours, 
exclusive of instruction in gymnastics, female 
handiwork and home erafts. In many places 
both in town and in country the legal minimum 
is exceeded. Where in the country the rule is 


18 hours, it is the practice in most cases for two 


classes to be instructed by one teacher, each class 
having three days a week of 6 hours each, or the 
younger children having two days in winter and 


four in summer, and the older children two in 


summer and four in winter. 
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A village school may be permitted to organize 
its program on the model of the towns. There 
is no legislative decision as to the numbers of 
hours for the individual subjects or the Scope of 
the instruction, but the curriculum is drawn up 
by the municipal council on the basis of a draft 
by the school committee and is subject to con. 
firmation by the school board in the ease of 
country schools and by the ministry in the town 
schools. 

Nearly all the urban municipalities and 
good many of the rural municipalities exceed 
the minimum demands of the law, and on the 
whole there is throughout the country an en- 
deavor to make the elementary schools good 
enough for all children. Schooling is free, and 
the municipalities provide books, ete., free to the 
children of poor parents—many municipalities 
free to all children. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 
DETERMINING ENTRANCE TO 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

A PREVIOUS analysis of the test scores and the 
academic achievement of pre-medical students 
revealed that the standing of the students in an 
intelligence test, an aptitude test, a personality 
scale and the average college grade was not very 
significant in determining entrance to the medi- 
eal school.!_ This paper consists of a compari- 
son of the social and economic background of 
students who were accepted in, and rejected 
from, medical school. The data were obtained 
from the files of the Personnel Bureau and the 
Recorder’s Office at the College of the City of 
New York. 

NATURE OF DATA 


A series of questionnaires were used to collect 
data concerning the social and economic back- 
Ac- 


cepted students are compared with rejected stu- 


ground of the applicants to medical school. 


dents in the following factors (the number in 
the parenthesis indicates the number of students 


used for comparison) : 


1M. W. Schaul, SCHOOL AND Society, 42: 902- 


904, December 28, 1935. 


a. Parental status: 
1. Nativity of father (42) 
2. Vocation of father (44) 
b. Religion (43) 
ce. Relatives in medical profession (44) 
d. College career :2 
1. Working while in college (41) 
2. Subjects failed (44) 
3. Extra-curricular activities (44) 
4. Special honors (41) 


The students entered medical schools distrib- 
uted throughout the United States; approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. of the subjects of this study 
entered one of the following three medical 
schools: New York University, New York 
Homeopathic or Long Island University. 


TREATMENT OF Data 

All the records available for students accepted 
in medical school in 1932 were used. A random 
selection of questionnaires of rejected students 
equal to the number accepted was used to cot 
pare rejected with accepted students. [etore 
drawing any conclusions on the basis ol 


2It is obvious that certain factors, suci as lack 
of money, prevent some students from even making 
application to medical school. A factor such 
this operates to prevent entrance to medical school, 
whether this group of students possesses ability 
or not. 


the 
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obtained differences it is necessary to know how 
reliable the obtained differences are. Through- 
out this paper the standard error of the differ- 
ence between proportions is caleulated by the 
use of the following formula :* 


The ratio between the obtained difference and 
its standard error will indicate the chances that 


the true difference lies in the same direction as 





the obtained difference. 

It must be realized that one of the major 
limitations of this study is the small number of 
cases available to the author. It would have 
been desirable to control each experimental fae- 
tor by equating groups in all factors except the 
experimental factor, but here again the small 
number of cases precluded this type of analysis. 


RESULTS 

Purental status: (1) Nativity of father: 
fathers of both accepted and rejected stu- 
dents came from predominantly Slavic, Southern 
and Eastern European countries; 97 per cent. 
of the fathers of both accepted and rejected 
students were born in Europe, and 3 per cent. 

ere born in the United States of America. 

(2) Vocation of father: The fathers of both 
accepted and rejected students are engaged pri- 
marily in non-professional occupations. Three 

‘fathers (6.8 per cent.) of accepted stu- 
dents are doetors, whereas none of the fathers 

0 per cent.) of rejected students are doctors. 
is this difference of 6.8 per cent. reliable? Let 

calculate the standard error of the dif- 
ference; substituting our values for the symbols 


in the above formula, we get 3.8 per cent. as the 


standard error of the difference. 


Thus, while 
tie difference is 6.8 per cent., the standard error 
‘i the difference is 3.8 per cent. The difference 
A ratio 
L.S0 between a difference and its standard 
error indicates chanees* of 26.8 to 1 that the true 
difference lies in the same direction. 
five of the fathers (11.4 per cent.) of ac- 


is therefore 1.80 of its standard error. 


ra mathematical derivation of this formula, 
: Peters and Van Voorhis, ‘‘Statistieal Pro- 
“ures and their Mathematical Bases,’’ pp. 121- 


19 
ny 


ied 


192-155, The Pennsylvania State College, 


”» 


*W. McCall, 


+ 
n 
Vion, 


193 


a ‘‘How to Experiment in Eduea- 
lhe Macmillan Company, 1923, p. 101. 
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cepted students are professionals, whereas two 
of the fathers (4.6 per cent.) of rejected stu- 
dents are engaged in professional occupations. 
The chances are 7.6 to 1 that if we repeated this 
study on infinitely large samplings of the same 
type of population the difference (true differ- 
ence) would be in the same direction as in this 
study. 

(b) Religion: Of 43 students accepted in 
medical school, 36 (83.7 per cent.) were Jewish 
and 7 (16.3 per cent.) were non-Jewish. Of 43 
students rejected, 41 (95.4 per cent.) were Jew- 
ish and 2 (4.6 per cent.) were non-Jewish. 

Thus, of 9 non-Jewish applicants for medical 
school, 7 (77.8 per cent.) were accepted; and of 
77 Jewish applicants, 36 (46.8 per cent.) were 
accepted. The chances are 49.8 to 1 that a real 
difference exists in favor of the non-Jewish 
applicants getting into the medical school. 

(c) Relatives in the medical profession: Both 
accepted and rejected students have 14 (31.8 per 
cent.) relatives in the medical profession. 

(d) College career: (1) Working while in col- 
lege: Sparling® notes that “One of the chief 
questions asked by admissions officers in medical 
schools is, ‘Are you economically independent ?’ 
If a student replies in the negative, he is often 
refused admission, as many medical schools dis- 
approve of outside work and discourage it.” 
The economic pressure under which the City 
College student works while in the undergradu- 
ate college is shown by the large percentage of 
medical school applicants who had jobs while in 
college. 

Of 41 students who worked while in college, 
18 (43.9 per cent.) were accepted in medical 
school and 23 (56.1 per cent.) were rejected. 
Of 41 students who did not work while in col- 
lege, 26 (63.4 per cent.) were accepted in medi- 
eal school and 15 (36.6 per cent.) were rejected. 
The chances are 26.8 to 1 that a real difference 
exists in favor of those who do not work while 
in City College. 

5 Although the number of relatives of both ac- 
cepted and rejected students is equal, this fact 
serves as no indication of the ‘‘influence’’ of 
either group of relatives in aiding pre-medical stu- 
dents to enter a medical school. Unfortunately 
the factor of ‘‘influence’’ can not be a subject for 
statistical analysis. 

6 E. Sparling, ‘‘Do College Students Choose Vo- 


eations' Wisely?’’, Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 561, p. 29. 
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(2) Failure in college courses: Of 44 accepted 
students, 8 (18.2 per cent.) failed in at least 
one college course; of 44 rejected students, 15 
(34.1 per cent.) failed in at least one college 
course. The chances are 22.5 to 1 that a true 
difference exists in regard to this factor. 

Of 44 accepted students, 1 (2.2 per cent.) 
failed in a public speaking course, whereas 8 
(18.2 per cent.) rejected students of 44 failed 
in a public speaking course. The chances are 
294 to 1 that a real difference exists in regard 
to this factor. It is interesting to note that all 
students before entrance to medical school are 
required to appear for a personal interview with 
the medical authorities. Poor enunciation, pro- 
nunciation and diction may influence the inter- 
viewers in the choice of applicants. 

(3) Extra-curricular activities: Of 44 accepted 
students, 24 (54.5 per cent.) engaged in extra- 
curricular activities (clubs, athletics, orchestra, 
publications) whereas of 44 rejected students 12 
engaged in extra-curricular ac- 
The chances are 303 to 1 that a differ- 
ence exists in regard to this factor. 

(4) Honors: Of 41 accepted students 4 (9.7 
per cent.) received honors of some variety (cum 
laude, Phi Beta Kappa, second year honors, 
medals); of 41 rejected students 2 (4.9 per 
The chances are 3 to 1 


(27.3 per cent.) 


tivities. 


cent.) received honors. 
that a true difference exists in regard to this 
factor. 
CONCLUSIONS AND INFERENCES 

This paper is but an exploratory attempt to 
discover the factors determining entrance to the 
school. As we noted in a_ previous 
“It is difficult to make any positive 


medical 
article,’ 
assertions concerning the causative value of any 
one factor where a multiplicity of factors oper- 
ates to determine a certain effect. Such a limita- 
tion added to the small number of cases and the 
lack of sharply defined differences between ac- 
cepted and rejected students makes prediction of 
whether a student will gain entrance to medical 
school difficult.” 

Realizing such limitations we may note that 
there seems to be practically no difference of 
statistical significance in the following factors: 
birthplace of father, the number of fathers in 
professional occupations, the relatives in the 


7M. W. Schaul, op. cit. 
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medical profession and the honors won while in 
college. There is a slight difference of low sta- 
tistical significance in the following factors: the 
number of fathers who are doctors, working 
while in college and failures in college courses, 
Larger differences were observed in the factors 
of religion, failures in public speaking courses 
and extra-curricular activities. 

It would have been desirable to compare ac- 
cepted and rejected students in a constellation 
of socio-economic factors (e.g., religion, extra- 
curricular activities and working while in eol- 
lege) rather than in one socio-economic factor 
at atime. The small number of cases precluded 
this type of analysis. The author believes that 
such an analysis would yield larger differences 
than those that resulted from this study. A 
larger group of students than those available 
to this author would increase the reliability of 
the differences found. Under such conditions it 
might be possible for our college personnel 
workers to answer some of the pressing prob- 
lems of our undergraduate youth concerning 
entrance to professional schools. 

Martin W. ScHavL 

THE COLLEGE OF THE 

City or NEW YORK 
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